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Your harvest will not bring 
you full return—if it does not 
bring you a Ford car— a nec- 
essary part of a modern farm 


equipment. 


It’s the won- 


derful economy, reliability 
and low price of the Vana- 
dium built Ford that makes 
it “the farmer’s car.” 


75,000 Ford cars already sold this season 
—one-third of America’s product. Five 
passenger fBuring car $690—three passenger 
roadster $590—torpedo runabout $590— 
delivery car $700—town car $900—f. o. b. 
Detroit, complete with all equipment. Get 
catalogue No. 302 A from Ford Motor 
Company, Detroit, Mich. 


This 3:-Tons-Per-Hour Hay Press 
Carries Its Own Power Plant 


$10 TO $15 A DAY NET PROFITS 


content with merely building the fastest-baling Hay Presses on earth, we have 
Bet by putting a high-class Gas Engine right on the same truck 


with the 


Press. This gives cheap power in abundant 


You can bale up to 2% to 


3% tons per hour at lowest cost of operation and no time lost getting ready for business. 


ag and easily moved. 


Don’t have to set up or line up with engine. 


Solid steel me- 


vy Some owners of Sandwich Motor Presses made $10 to $15 a day last season, 
the usual profit. 


The big feed-opening of the Press takes 


double-size charge 


IS hay. Fry sa yy a from fork. Friction clutch sprocket on press. 


or stop pene instantly. 


Simple block dropper—lever brake. Simple, smooth and easy 
wat jothing like 


running, yet it ee | 35 per cent more than any other press of same rated size. 


it for 

Engine is ho} 
Chain delivers 
pletely and 


he Leap ty 


wgguices little water. 
No belts to lose power or cause trouble. 
Engine can be removed for other work. No amount of money 


Heavy steel roller, chain drive. 


pletaly and folly equipped. Can farnish outfits with 4, §, 7 and 9 horsepower eng: 


Horse Power Presses 


Power Press, our Two- 


Epil Cine belt Horse 
Circle, Self-Feed Presses and our “New 
y” Horizontal Prees ‘el ey 


horse power presses. Wood © or stee! fram 


—as little Our catalog pictures 
, ime each press is rear 
eonably 


Send you 


al Brings B. Bookiot _. 
our latest Book, ook, “Fons Toll,eswili be pat tn noice 





iy theirs baled. 
trouble,to get plenty of business 
and the re large and— 
weil, the p bookie 6 free. 


agate Site, | Co. 


Snacin {Bo 227 Kas iy. 














WHEAT TO SOW 


40 Big Yielders—Smooth & Bearded—Hardy & Reliable 
Clean & Pure—Sold right from Farm—Close Prices. 
Mf you don't like it—we take it back—Return your 
money and pay freight. 

! Write for Wheat Catalog No. 32—It is free. 
Bamford, 


AHL Lancaster Co., Pa 





STEEL ROOFING $130 


aN at ore Pee. 


Gorruntied ks $425 
in. xz2tin. Per 100 sq — 
5 wis ing this jot fee + 


Fhie price info. is f.0.b. Chicago. 
Paid Prices 


War Froig Sequin Beofns and a 


from th the cheapest to 


Write for our pricee om 
2” 
Galvanized wp : ee 
ASK FOR FREE ROOFING CATALOG 
Valuable information on Ceiling, Siding 4 Roofing 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. Dept. )-31, Chicage 
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TAL IRON FENCE 
Deliernstor lawn churches cometerics, public ground’, 
WARD G0. Bon 610. BECATUR. i, IND. 











The present outlook is fora generally 
satisfactory year for onion growers, 
The season is late, owing to unusual 
weather conditions and harvest will 


|} not be in full swing until September, 





| way about September 10. 
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|The moisture question has caused 


some mental trials to growers, with 
more precipitation than wanted in 
Michigan and some parts of the cen- 
tral west. On the other hand, drouth 
conditons prevailed to a considerable 
extent in New York and New Eng- 
land and’as a consequence the rate 
of yield is uneven. In the Connec- 
ticut valley, practical work has been 
done this season in irrigating onions, 
meeting great success; this is a nov- 
elty in that part of the country. 
American Agriculturist is now mak. 
ing its preliminary inquiry, and ad- 
vices from our correspondents are 
sufficiently comprehensive at time of 
going to press to indicate reasonably 
good yield unless crop is overtaken by 
accident the last week in August, 
Many growers, especially those who 
are well seasoned and expert in the 
business, report yields of 400 bushels 


| to the acre, some as high as 600. But 


in the total acreage there will be 
enough poor onions to pull this down 
sharply. With the season so late, 
speculators and buyers have not yet 
done very much, although showing 
keen interest and “nosing around.” 
It is impossible at this. date to quote 
actual contracts. The temper of 
growers seems to be to insist on rea- 
sonably good prices, and many of 
them intend to store for a time unless 
bide are satisfactory. 


Onion Notes from New York Growers 

Acreage here about as last year, 
crop appears fine, writes the manager 
of the Warner celery company of 
Madison county, N Y, under date of 
Aug 14. Think the onion yield will 
run 500 bushels to the acre against 
200 to 300 last year. Crop about two 
weeks later than usual. Only one 
sale reported to date and that at 56 
cents per bushel. 

Onions good in quality and yield up 
to 500 bushels per acre, harvest under 
3uyers not 
making any offers.—[Burke Bros, 
Wayne County, N Y. 

Crop bottoming well with every in- 
dication that size and quality will be 
good; yield will be 15% over that of 
last year, harvest beginning about 
September 10. No onions contracted, 
growers holding firm at 60@70 cents 
and dealers too Well informed to buy 
at those prices.—[Bridge & Souter, 
Madison County, N Y. 

Onion crop three weeks later than 
usual, size and quality good; looks like 
100 bushels per acre, harvest due about 
September 10. No offers yet for new 

crop.—[{Jennings Bros, Madison Coun. 
ty, N Y. 

Crop here at least one month late 
but quality good, onions free from dis. 
ease or pests and rate of yield up to 
the average if not a little better. Buy- 
ers doing little up to August 14 but 
one is offering 56c per bushel of 56 
pounds as onions come from the field, 
both large and smail.—[M, D. L., Can. 
astota, N Y. 

Some fields weedy and small but no 
disease or pests.—{Charles Martin, 
Wayne County, N Y. 

Prospects for fair onion crop, acre- 
age above average, blight showing a 
littie middle of August—[F. H. Ebe- 
ling, Onondaga County, N Y. 

In this section onions never looked 
better, almost entirely free from pests. 
Prospects are for a bumper crop, good 
quality and size. I have not heard of 
contracts or bids yet.—[W. H. Ludlow, 
Madison County, N Y. 

Onions coming on finely in this sec- 
tion and will be a good crop in size 
and quality although season a little 
late. Harvest will begin in earnest 
September 10, no buyers yet and po 
prices. In other parts of this county 
dry weather has ruined most onion 
beds; running from very poor to fair 
but small and inferior quality.—[{F. 
D. M., Eagle Bridge, N Y 

Harvest beginning around August 
20, nearly three weeks later than 
usual. Thrip not as bad as in former 
years, yield per acre 400 bushels, buy- 
ers ready to move stock on the basis 
of 1@1@ % cents per pound f o b cars 
at Florida shipping station.—[{E, D. 
Hunter, Orange County, N Y. 


Notes from the Field 


Our onion crop thus far has been 
free from disease or pest, 
writes A. M. Todd Co, extensive 
Michigan growers, under date 
August 14; but we have suffered very 
much the past 10 days on account of 
excessively wet weather. - The onion 
ecrep, however, we do not think will 
be permanently injured and yield and 
quality promise fully up to normal. 
No offers yet received from prospec- 
tive buyers and have heard of no 
quotations in this vicinity. 

Onions just a fair crop; will be @ 
little later than usual, harvest mostly 
in September. I think onions will be 
good size and quality, and look for 
fair prices.—[F. E. Chapman, Ashta- 
bula County, O. 


Onions maturing rapidly, harvest 
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under way, beginning about August 19, 
Prospective yield 80%, damaged by wet 
weather in July. No buyers have ap- 
peared and. no cofitracts made,— 
{Charles A. Tenney, Wayne County, O. 

Some fields of seed onions are past 
recovery from freeze, dry weather and 
thrip, but bulk now improving so that 
there may be an average yield of good 
size, sound onions. Offers of 60 to @ 
cents per bushel reported.—[J, P., 
Hatfield, Mass. 

Crop here of fair size, some pieces 
affected by blight. Harvest under way 
in two to three weeks. I hear of no 
bids for new crop.—[C. E. N., Mon- 
tague, Mass. 

Crop will be late, size and quality all 
right, no buying yet.—[(G. M, H., Sun- 
derland, Mass. 

Have not heard of any prices on new 
crop onions. Harvest bids fair to be 
later than usual. Fields looking fine 
although some sign of thrip in onions 
grown on turf land; old land onions 
are free from it.—[F, S. R., Hadley, 
Mass. 

Onions healthy and will run good 
size and quality, plants free from dis- 
eas or pests. The yield will be 500 to 
600 bushels per acre but harvest net 
under way for two weeks. Growers 
are holding for good prices as the crop 
bids fair to be one of the best grown 
in recent years.—[E, A. B., Hatfield, 
Mass. 


Crop promises heavy here, only a 
little damage by drouth, no sales or 
contracts yet made. The harvest of 
seed onions will not begin before Sep- 
tember 1.—[S. H, T., North Haffield, 
Mass. 

Acreage increase in this town 10%, 
yield promises 300 to 500 bushels p 
acre, harvest September 1, thrip bad 
in sections. Buyers are interested. A 
few actual s les reported at 6G5c f o b 
shipping point.—(Oscar Belden Sons, 
Hampshire County, Mass. 

Crop promising, stand good; onions 
are good size. Harvest will begin in 
about two weeks, yield possibly 500 to 
600 bushels per acre. No buyers yet.— 
{Adison H. Smith, Hampden County, 
Mass, 

Since rains, onions are coming along 
nicely, good size with acres here and 
there running up to 800 or 1000 bush- 
els, and an average yield of 600 bush- 
els. No actual buyers in the field.— 
{F. W, F., Bradstreet, Mass. 





Sets Strawberries Late—I have had 
good success setting strawberry plants 
in the fall if they are set late enough 
and some miserable failures from 
setting them in August or the early 
part of September. [I think if. the 
plants are left growing until their 
crowns are well-formed and then set 
out as late as November 1, I have 
gained something. Unless I had time 
to set them very early in the spring 
I would trust to late fall setting.—[A. 
B. Katkamier, Wayne County, N Y. 


Box Fruit for East-—-I think there 
is a big opportunity in the east for 
well-packed, high-quality fruit in 
boxes. There are going to be a great 
many apples packed in boxes and 
those growers who pack scaly, wormy 
apples will say the box-pack is no 
good. I paid 5 cents apiece for 
Baldwin apples in Ithaca last year. 
In the city market recently they 
were selling Rome Beauty apples for 
5 cents apiece. If the growers will 
advertise the quality of their fruit 
and put the packs up so that people 
can depend on them, they will beat 
the western people out.—[George §&. 
Creswell, Dutchess County, N Y. 


Two neighbors, farmers, who had 
lived across the road from each other 
many years made a bargain. A of- 
fered his farm to B for a certain 
amount of money. B agreed to pay 
the price and the deal was made. 
Soon after taking possession of the 
new farm B made arrangements with 
the Interurban officials to run a tem- 
porary track back to a gravel pit on 
the farm. He sold the gravel to the 
railroad company for so much a 
yard. When about an acre had been 
used for gravel purposes, B had re- 
ceived as much money as the entire 
farm had cost him. A was indignant 
to think his neighbor would take 
such an advantage, as he thought, of 
him. It was simply a case of one 
man having better foresignt than the 
other.—[{(C. W. Waid, Coshocton 
County, O. 


In planning field work it is well 
to bear in mind that it takes a lot of 
hard labor to tend to three acres for 
a bale of cotton or 30 bushels of corn, 
and that there is no profit in the 
operation, while the bale of cotton 
or the 30 bushels of corn can easily 
be grown on one acre with a nice 
margin of profit, and the man who 
does this can have half his time left 
to work out other problems or to en- 
joy life in some other way.—I[C. A. 
Van Duzee, Thomas County, Ga. 
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How Farm Things Appear in Ohio 


Crops and Live Stock in Review--Wheat Crop Very Short---Corn Likely an Average Crop--Oats Run Far Ahead of 
Last Year—Cattle Scarce and Demand Big Prices---Hogs Up to $8--Horses of Draft Type Most 
Pcpular—All’s Well and Things Look Fine--By Renick W. Dunlap of Ross County, Ohio 


EATHER conditions in Ohio 
w have been such that crops are 
what. ‘farmers usually call 
© “spotted.” I have been over 


much of the state, and found some sections 
have had too much rain and some corn 
drowned, and wheat and hay spoiled, but 
pastures fine. Perhaps only a mile or two 
from that section all crops were fine and the 
indications that the season had been just 
right; yet in other parts of the state there 
has been too little rain and all crops are 
short. In. southern Ohio, and I believe the 
same is true throughout the state, a poor 
stand of corn resulted. This is accounted 
for because of the corn and cob rot of last 
season, which made good seed almost impos- 
sible to secure. Again, I find many sections 
where the rainfall was superfluous, little cul- 
tivation was given the crop, and, as a conse- 
quence, weeds are very abundant in those 
fields and a good crop is impossible. 

However, many fields I have observed show 
at this period almost a record-breaking crop. 
Corn in the great Pickaway plains is excel- 
lent. I should estimate that with a late frost 
Ohio will give slightly better than an average 
erop of corn. Because of so much late corn 
many silos are being built in the great corn 
belt in southern Ohio. 


Little Old Corn on Hand 


Old corn is pretty generally cleaned up. 
The high price, 80 cents paid early in the 
summer, opened up many cribs. The eleva- 
tors are not getting what is left at from 65 


to 70 cents. The wheat crop of Ohio was 
about as near a failure as in many years past. 
In the north and northwest very little wheat 
was saved for the sickle, and that which was 
permitted to remain was hardly worth har- 
vesting. The crop in the southern part of 
the state showed indications early in spring 
and, in fact, up until threshing time of being 
better than half a crop, but when threshing 
began very few fields reached the 20-bushel- 
to-acre mark; fully 75% half that yield. 
The quality, as a rule, is peor. The state- 
ment that ‘“‘Ohio does not have enough wheat 
to supply the demands of the state’’ is cer- 
tainly true. More wheat has been ricked 
and placed in barns than usual. The price 
is $1 a bushel for good, dry wheat. Seed 
wheat will be difficult to obtain in many sec- 
tions of the state. Oats were never better, 
both as to quantity and quality, and as a 
result are very cheap. Many acres of wheat 
were seeded to oats in southern Ohio. Hay 
is good in every section of the state. The 
clover crop was very short, but timothy is 
unusually clean and yield per acre is up to 
the average. New hay is selling around $12 
a ton. The yield of clover seed was never 
smaller; accounted for by’ the fact that a 
very poor stand was secured last spring. 

I believe the acreage of the so-called 
“catch crop’’—soy beans, millet and cowpeas 
—is larger than usual. Soy beans are com- 
ing into favor in many sections of the state. 
Alfalfa is gaining in popularity. Many fields 
frozen out during the excessive cold winter, 
but they are being reseeded. The crop this 


year was above the average. My third crop 
is about ready to harvest. Timothy seed is 
abundant. The high price of $8.50 a bushel last 
spring caused a large acreage to be harvested, 
and as a result the price is now only $3.70. 


Cattle Command Top Prices 


If the city consumer really wants to know 
why meat is high, I would suggest to him 
to go out in the country and try to buy live 
stock, no matter what kind, unless it is 
sheep. Cattle in Ohio were never as scarce, 
and never so high. The fields which usually 
have cattle now have an abundance of grass 
but very few cattle. Men who feed cattle 
hardly know which way to turn. Feeders 
and stockers are so very high that it appears 
dangerous to buy. On the other hand, acres 
of grass are going to waste, and the indica- 
tions are that there will be much late corn 
which can best be utilized by cattle. It is 
difficult to buy anything in the steer line for 
less than $5.50 per 100 pounds, and the good 
stuff from $1 to $2 higher. The best finished 
steers are selling around $8.50 and $9. 


Hog Prices Advancing 


The great corn belt of Ohio is the great hog 
country of the state. The pig crop, I believe, 
was about an average, notwithstanding the 
fact much complaint was made about loss of 
litters in the spring, because of cold rains. 
While large amounts of money have been 
appropriated and expended in Ohio the past 
few years to prevent hog cholera, yet the 

[To Page 150.] 2-3-4-5 
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Many Hands Make Light Work Even in the Virginia Potato Fields 


This is a Virginia trucker’s potato patch. Early in the morning this man digs 100 or more barrels of potatoes, which are carted quickly 
to his own wharf, and loaded on his own gasoline boat, carrying 350 barrels. In‘another field cucumbers are being picked, 50 to 100 barrels. 
These also go on the boat. When the products for the day are loaded, the colored captain starts the motor. In a short time the little craft is at 


, the wharves in the harbor unloading parts of the cargo for Boston, Providence, New York, Philadelphia, Washington and Baltimore. 
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iITHE FARMERS’ YEAR 
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Realizing Billions This Year in 


Crops 


American Agriculturist’s Preliminary Estimate of Farm Production—-Wonderful Year in Crop Values--Substantial In- 
crease Over 1911 Assured--Good Prices More Than Make Up for Bulk Shortages in Some Crops~- 
Healthy Demand for Live Stock---Increasing Optimism in Business Circles--Good Year Ahead 


year. Then 
smiles. For, if the 

farmer prosperous, his good 

fortune in turn is carried to the 
OMS the tradesman, the artisan, the 
professional man; railroads are well em- 
ployed and shipping interests as nearly sat- 
isfied as they ever will be this side the pearly 
gates. This is the farmers’ year, because he 
has on his side excellent crops, a good 
demand therefor and at profitable prices, 
which will mount high in the billions, and 
materially exceed total values of a year ago. 
Yes, it is true there are some exceptions, but 
the general fact remains that this is the farm- 
ers’ year. The crops are now sufficiently well 
along to make it possible to arrive at a close 
preliminary estimate of money returns to 
producers. This is exceedingly gratifying, 
especially as sound conditions prevail in the 
industrial world; and business in a large way, 
after a quiet summer, is unquestionably look- 
ing up. F 


HIS is the farmers’ 


everybody 


Crop Measure and Values with Comparisons 


[Stated i. round millions. ] 
—1912——-, 1911 

Farm 

value 


-—, % ine 
Farm over 
value 1941 


$557 2 


Total Total 
Wheat, bus .... 750 f 640 
Corn, bus 2,85 ; 2,658 
Oats, bus 797 2 
Rye, bus 32 : 33 1 
Barley, bus .... i 58 3 23 
Flax, bus 2 é 16 
Potatoes, 262 *1E 
Hay, tons 41 
Cotton, bales... 


Grand total 68 3 1 
*Loss. 
The farmers of the United States are in 
process of harvesting staple crops, which at 
present prices are worth to them some 500 
million dollars more than the same crops 
grown a year ago were worth, at say the 
opening of last December. Let us state this 
differently. The aggregate value of nine staple 
crops, a very conservative estimate of value 
per unit placed against each, is 4690 millions 
of dollars, against 4211 millions a year ago. 
This is an increase of 11% in the vast sum 
which farmers are to receive for 1912 crops, 
over the value of these selfsame crops last 
fall. 

Millions in Cereal Crops 

Analyze the situation somewhat. In 
accompanying table appear, stated in round 
millions, total crops of a year ago, together 
with the farm value as of date December 1, 
1911, most of these being the figures returned 
by the department of agriculture. In adjoin- 
ing columns are placed American Agricultur- 
ist totals of 1912 crops, to which are applied 
present or early autumn farm values, very 
conservative figures; those used give due 
weight to distance from distributing markets, 
freights, relatively low value at remote 
points in the west and high value in pro- 
ducing sections in the east. The figures will 
stand the closest scrutiny. American Agricul- 
turist is not yet ready to announce finally 
the crops of corn, potatces, cotton, hay and 
one or two other minor crops. But condi- 
tions are now so well known that it is possible 
to apply with reasonable accuracy, figures of 
value; later it may be necessary to further 
increase these. 

Take for example, wheat; our own final 
report will be printed speedily. Meanwhile 
some of the trade estimates are banking on 
800,000,000 bushels. For our purpose we 
place in the preliminary estimate 750 millions. 
Apply to this an estimated value of 90 cents, 
brings the total of this one crop to $675,000,- 
000. Last December, with a wheat crop of 
some 640 millions, the government estimated 


the farm price at 87 cents, or a total value : 


of $557,000,000. The wheat market is now 
substantially higher than a year ago, but we 
have conservatively placed the farm value 
only a little higher than last fall. Following 
out the analysis, our table shows that the 
present wheat crop bids fair to round up 


some 21% greater in value than a year ago. 
The price of oats is now substantially lower 
than a year ago, but the marvelous bulk of 
the crop more than offsets this, and the cereal 
in question promises to be something like a 
fifth more valuable than a year ago. With 
the downward price tendency, rye and barley 
show less value than last fall, and this is 
also true of potatoes; although it is rather 
early to accurately measure the yield, and 
possibly our farm price is set rather lower 
than it will eventually work out. 

In cotton, despite the downward tendency 
the middle of August, owing to improved crop 
conditions in Texas and the southwest gen- 
erally, the present or early autumn value on 
the crop of this great staple is substantially 
more than was received by growers for the 
record-breaking crop of a year ago. Tenta- 
tive figures relating to all the special crops, 
apples, broom corn, onions (fine crop outlook 
and at big prices), cranberries, tobacco, rice, 
etc, would doubtless. show similar pleasing 
complexion. 

So much for staple and special crops 
Turning to the animal industry, it is again 
the farmers’ year. Certainly this is true so 
far as healthy demand is concerned for meat 
animals and dairy products, going prices con- 
sidered. True it is, that the high price of 
some of the cereals, cottonseed meal and grist 
mi -by-products (but with 800 millions of 
wheat there should be enlarged output here) 
hits hard many dairy farmers who are get- 
ting too little for milk; and true it is, it 
is not the easiest thing in the world to feed 
high-priced corn on high-priced land in the 
middle west and turn out beef at a profit. 
Yet in a large way the situation has much of 
satisfaction for farmers. 


Meat Animals Continue at High Price Level 


Take beef cattle: Within the past 
week or two these have sold on the hoof 
at Chicago at $10.25 to $10.50 per 100 
pounds, a practically record-breaking altitude. 
And the end is not yet; many in the trade 
are ready to wager that with the continued 
scarcity of ripe animals prices will run still 
higher in the next few years and possibly 
within 12 months. Bearing directly on this 
is the tremendous and ruthless slaughter of 
young calves instead of bringing these up for 
beef; this magazine has more than once 
pointed out the unwisdom of such custom. 

The forcible thing in the beef situation is 
this fact of the maintenance of record-breaking 
prices. Figures printed in accompanying 
table give a reason for it. Since January 1, 


up to about the middle of August, aggregate - 


sheep are now higher than a year ago, that 
the range thus far in 1912, taking Chicago 
quotations as a base, are higher than during 
the calendar year 1911. The conclusions to 
draw from this live stock exhibit are that the 
business is in a healthy condition, and that 
the demand is good in spite of the high price 
level. Evidently the more or less general 
adjustment of wages to meet the increased 
cost of living has in a méasure accustomed 
consumers to the higher meat prices, even 
granted that there.is much chafing over these. 

In this great proposition of preparing beef 
cattle for market in these days of high cost 
of corn, notable strides are being made in 
utilizing silage; not only in bringing up 
calves on silage in the corn belt, but also 
using this freely in the feed lot. The dis- 
turbing factor just now, on the eve of the 
magnificent corn crop, is the difficulty in get- 
ting stockers and feeders at any price. The 
situation today is one of insufficient number 
of cattle to go around, whether these are in 
the beef class or the feeder class. In this 
connection it is well to note the relatively 
low prices for: good butcher sheep, and the 
merit of encouraging in every way an in- 
creased consumption of mutton. 

The turn-over in agriculture for the 12 
months reaches figures of dizzy altitude. The 
leading crops indicated in accompanying 
table have a farm value a little under five 
billions, and to this must be added many 
specialties not here considered. Then put 
with it the value of all the cattle, hogs, 
sheep, horses, poultry and dairy products, 
and there is little wonder that optimists in 
trade circles are already speaking of 1912 as 
a “‘ten billion year’’ for the American farmer. 
Such an amazing figure must, of course, be 
whittled down somewhat, due to duplication. 
Secretary Wilson has been criticized more 
than once for “counting twice” in his. yearly 
showing of farm values—corn consumed on 
the farm and converted into pork, or milch 
cows counted and then the value of milk 
products arbitrarily added, ete. But from 
whatever angle, and with whatever due 
allowances, the season of 1912, fraught with 
magnificent harvests in spite of earlier fears, 
must mean a year of continued and augmented 
prosperity to agriculture. 


Optimism in Business Circles 


The business world is appreciating these 
rapid developments in the fullest degree. 
Recent elaborate investigations carried on by 
western bankers fully verify what has here 
been written. Increasing activity in indus- 
trial circles, in building, in shipping and in 


Receipts Live Stock, Eight Months, at Six Leading Markets 


1912 





Cattle 

Hogs ..... 

Sheep 
receipts of cattle at the six leading markets, 
Chicago, St Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, St 
Paul and Sioux City were only 3,857,000 
head, compared with 4,514,000 correspond- 
ing period a year ago, an absolute loss here 
of 657,000, this, of course, covering all kinds 
of cattle and young stock, and with some 
duplication in count, but not much. Here 
is an apparent loss in the beef supply in less 
than eight months this year of 14%. 

The Strong Demand for Sheep and Swine 


The showing in meat animals is better as 
to supply in sheep and swine. In both in- 
stances there is a notable and encouraging 
gain in number marketed this year compared 
with last. But a glance at our table will 
also show here the upward trend in prices, 
this, of course, playing directly toward ben- 
efit for the producer; especially if he has 
adequate supplies of corn and other dry feed, 
clover and alfalfa pastures, ete. 

It will be noted that prices on hogs and 








Yearly 
price range at aie 


$7. $7.00@10. 25 

7.50@ 8.65 

4.50 8.00 4.00 5.5 
financial channels bear testimony to the wide- 
spread spirit of optimism. Even politics 
and the presidential election seem: to have 
been efficaciously “inoculated,” and are 
immune so far as carrying material disturb- 
ances to business. To quote the president of 
one of the largest banks in the west, reflect- 
ing the general situation: ‘“‘The consensus 
of opinion is that politics will have less effect 
upon business than in any presidential year 
in recent times.” 

The industrial world is free from labor 
troubles as a whole, and the summer has 
come and gone without serious strikes, since 
the threatenings of last spring. Railroad 
earnings show an increase in gross, but the 
high cost of operation cuts down the net. 
Yet standard shares have within recent weeks 
shown appreciation in value. A much more 
cheerful tone is apparent in financial circles, 
even though bank clearings are not yet what 


[To Page 148.] 
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MAKING MOST OUT OF TOBACCO 





CONTROLLING CURE OF TOBACCO 
VARYING WEATHER 
CONSTRUCTION 
RESULTS 
WORK— 


BEST TEMPERATURES UNDER 
CONDITION S—SUGGESTIONS ON 
OF FLUE-CURING OUTFITS—PRACTICAL 
OBTAINED—RESULTS OF GOVERNMENT 
HOW TO HANDLE CURING CROP 


Of much importance is the curing of cigar 
leaf tobacco, also the handling of the crop 
from the time it is picked or cut. A grower 
ean injure his tobacco crop 10 to 15% by the 
simple process of loading it on a rickety 
wagon and not handling it carefully on the 
way to the barn. Even more damage is easily 
worked in the barn during the curing time. 
As all tobacco growers know, the crop can 
hang in the shed for many months and not 
really cure. It can be dried out and,yet not 
eured. It can stand in a partially cured state 
and later, with a few days of great humidity, 
develop pole sweat. There are any number 
of things which tobacco may do in a barn 
other than cure properly. 

W. S. Pinney of Suffield, Ct, and W. W. 
Garner of the United States department of 
agriculture have been working together for 
some years. on various problems of curing 
tobacco. The large picture shows one of: the 
many new modern tobacco sheds on the W. S. 
Pinney farm It is a seven-bent barn with 
a low, flat roof, designed especially for cur- 
ing primed tobacco. By examining the pic- 
ture it is easy to see in addition to regulation 
side ventilators, the special ventilator extend- 
ing along the roof opening on each side. The 
doors on either side can be opened or closed 
from the ground by means of pulleys. While 
the heat is being applied, all side Ventilators 
are tightly closed, except the horizontal ven- 
tilator at the bottom, through which such 
air as is needed for ventilation. is produced. 
In operating the roof ventilator the principal 
point being observed is to open only the side 
away from the wind. In dry weather com- 
paratively little ventilation will be needed and 
frequently none at all. In wet weather fre- 
quent opportunity for the circulation of air 
must be given. In this barn it is easy to 
allow the air to enter near the ground, and 
after being heated by coming in contact with 
the flues, to pass upward through the tobacco 
and finally out through the roof ventilator. 
In the barn designed, shown in accompany- 
ing half tone, it is comparatively easy to 
‘eontrol the heat and humidity. 

In a recent bulletin issued by the Unit-d 
States department of agriculture on the sub- 


period care must be taken to avoiti too rapid 
drying. It is evident that the barn must be 
reasonably tight, so as to prevent the rapid 
escape of the heat and moisture. On the 
other hand, the barn must have proper means 
of ventilation during wet weather, otherwise 


Type of Concrete Furnace 


the drying will be checked and there will be 
danger of pole sweat when the second stage 
of the curing is reached. To prevent too 
rapid drying in cold, dry weather, even with 
the minimum amount of ventilation, the 
inside temperature should not be much more 
than 10 or 12 degrees above that of the out- 
side air. In wet weather a difference in the 
inside and outside temperatures of about 15 
degrees is desirable, the ventilation also being 
increased. 

With favorable temperatures the necessary 
changes effected in the curing proceed much 
faster than is commonly supposed, even 
though this is not apparent to the eye, so 
that when heat is applied, if the leaf does not 
become dry during, say, the first 48 hours, 
there is no danger of injuring the color there- 
after by rapid drying. Under these condi- 
tions the green color left in the leaf disap- 
pears as soon as the cured tobacco comes 
into case a few times; in fact, in our experi- 
ments the best colors have been obtained 
from tobacco which was still quite green when 
the curing proper had been completed. 


Avoiding Pole Sweat 


After the first stage of the curing has been 
completed—that is, when the leaf has yel- 
lowed sufficiently—whether or not the further 
use of heat is desirable depends mainly on 
the prevailing weather as to humidity. This 
is the period for pole sweat, and if there is 
much damp weather the heating will need to 
be continued, while with favorable weather 
the curing can be completed without the 
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Tobacco Barn in Connecticut Valley, Showing Large Ventilating Facilities 


ject of curing tobaceo the discussion in part 
is as follows: The two most important rea- 
sons why artificial heat should be used in 
curing practically all tobaccos are that (1) 
this affords the only practicable means of 
preventing the decay of the leaf caused by 
excessive moisture during wet weather and 
(2) tobacco does not cure properly at low 
temperatures, however f€vorable the weather 
may be otherwise, a fact of special impor- 
tance in northern tobacco districts. 


Regulation of Shed Temperatures 


During the first stage of the curing; in 
which, the yellow color develops, the princi- 
pal value of the heat is to maintain a favor- 
able temperature in the barn, and during this 


further use of heat. In any event, however, 
the tobacco at this stage should be allowed 
to soften well before proceeding with the 
drying, and it is well to allow the leaf to 
come into good case from time to time until 
the midrib is cured. If, because of lack of 
barn room or other reasons, it is desired to 
hasten the second stage of the curing, heat 
ean be freely used without fear of injuring 
the quality of the tobacco. 

The suggestions here outlined regarding 
the use of artificial heat in curing have been 
worked out by experiments with wrapper leaf 
harvested by picking the leaves from the 
stalk, known as “priming,” but _ the 
same principles can be applied to ~cur- 
ing on the stalk, the main difference 


being that the curing will necessarily require 
more time. In our experience with pickel 
tobacco, as has already been stated, in addi- 
tion to avoiding direct injury to the quality 
of the leaf from unfavorable weather condi- 
tions, it has been found that the use of 
artificial heat gives the desired brown color, 
free from red and of dull finish. 


Applying Artificial Heat by Flues 


No heating system will give satisfactory 
results in a barn which is not reasonably 
tight. A system of ventilators which can be 
opened and closed at will is necessary for the 
removal of the excessive moisture in the barn 
in wet weather. If there is no ventilation 
the air in the barn soon becomes saturated, 
and heat alone is of little or no value in this 
ease. When artificial heat is used it is not 
desirable in filling the barn with tobacco to 
leave open spaces or vents from top to bot- 
tom, for these merely serve as channels for 
the escape of the heat to the top of the barn, 
while to be effective it must be forced to pass 
through the tobacco. 

A little heat is frequently worse than none, 
particularly in the control of pole sweat. 
Experience has shown that a satisfactory sys- 
tem must be capable of maintaining the tem- 
perature in the barn from 15 to 20 degrees 
higher than that of the outside air when 
moderate ventilation is used. It is only neces- 
sary to maintain this difference in tempera- 
ture, however, when there is danger from 
pole sweat, and under ordinary conditions a 
difference of 10 or 12 degrees between the 
inside and outside air is sufficient. 

One of the methods tried has been the 
use of 16-foot sections or “bents” taken as 
the unit, so that each section, or bent, 
requires an independent furnace and set of 
flues. The furnace, which is set in the 
ground, should be not less than 5 feet long 
and about 16 inches wide, inside measure- 
ment. The top should slope upward from 
about 16 inches at the front to, say, 26 inches 
at the back. The sides and the closed end 
may be made by laying a single thickness of 
brick without cement of any kind along the 
sides of the pit dug for the purpose, sheet 
iron fitted with a collar for receiving the end 
of the flue and covered with 2 or 3 inches of 
soil serving as a top. Such a furnace, how- 
ever, is not durable and is comparatively 
expensive. A very cheap and desirable type 
of furnace, made of concrete cast in sections, 
is outlined © herewith. Sand and_ trap 
rock were used in casting these furnaces, and 
the formula used was that ordinarily em- 
ployed for mixing ‘“‘strong’’ concrete. The 
top, sides, and end are all 4 inches thick and 
of the dimensions given in the preceding par- 
agraph. The sides are cast with a 2x4-inch 
notch at the rear end for receiving the back. 
The top is reinforced with steel and is pro- 
vided with an opening, tapering downward, 
6 inches from one end for receiving the end 
of the flue. The top is cemented on at the 
time of setting up the furnace. The sectiens 
of the furnace are heavy, and should be cast 
in the barn in which they are to be used. 
If the. sand and rock can be had near at 
hand a furnace of this type would cost only 
about $1.50, exclusive of labor. In tests dur- 
ing the past season these furnaces gave very 
satisfactory results, and there is reason to 
believe that if properly made they will preve 
very durable. 

In the system -of heating which has been 
developed with the bent as the unit, the fur- 
naces may be made to run either lengthwise 
or crosswise of the barn. They are all placed 
on one side of the barn, preferably on the 
north or west side. To prevent the excessive 
radiation of heat from the front end of the 
furnace the lower portion of the opening 
should be kept closed. This can be conven- 
iently done by means of a piece of L-shaped 
sheet iron of the width of the furnace, which 
will close about one-half of the mouth of the 
furnace. By closing the lower portion the 
air is forced to enter through the upper 
portion of the opening, which does not inter- 
fere with the draft, but prevents the escape 
of heated air from this end of the furnace. 

With a properly constructed barn this sys- 
tem of heating is easily capable of maintdin- 

[To Page 153.] 





DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


ARE IN A CLASS 
ALL BY THEMSELVES 
As much superior to other 
separators as other separators 
are to gravity setting systems. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 





451 Fourth Avs., Pittsborg. Pa. 


FENCE PRICES BUSTED 
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Best and strongest; standard 

Pree, a putupieette. te sreel,per{00lbs. $ i 95 
FENCE CATALOGUE FREE rots: Os 
Fencing, WireGates, Lawn Fence, Fence Posts,etc. 
Chicago House Wrecking Co., Dept.L 31,Chicago 














Don’t Delay Buying 
A Farmers’ Favorite 
Cider Mill and Press 


Cider santas tx time is right at hand. 
Don't depen your neighbor's 
press, Have one of your own, 
FARMER'S FAVORITE Cider Mill 
and Press Combined—one that grinds 
your apples into a fine pomace and 
gets all the cider. Parmers’ 
Pavorite is made in sizes to suit 
every farmer, If you want only 
a small one, we have that; if 
you want a large one, we also have 
that, Tell us about how many 
barrels you want to grind: and press 
tell you 
Pavorite that 
best suits your needs, Write at once. 


Cutaway Harrow Co., Box 851 Higganum, Conn. 








BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


INTER NATIONAL 
SILOS 


Stropgest bullt, simplest to nie da and easiest operated on the 
market, Adjustable automatio up reg AT apace open- 
door front—alr-tight door an ladder are some of 
the unusual features. Tae yipveensweenas Suao., 112 Mam 
Br., Livwevinis, Pa. 








ilo t ta 
HARDER MFG. CO.. Box 13, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


FARM DRAIN TILE 


Sizes 2 inches to 24 inches, inclusive. 
Hard burned; quality guaranteed. 
NEW YORK STATE SEWER PIPE COMPANY 
804 INSURANCE BUILDING, ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 
References given. 


BALE HAY 


A Baling Press makes money for the 

farmer very fast. Get our bey on 
esses, scales, wire ropes and BALE 

ns. Rush orders delivered quickly 
at very lowest prices. 


& Jones, Weedsport, N. ¥. 














ANIMAL INDUSTRY 





Conneetiait pete Contest 


H, A, BRUNDAGE 


ninth month 
at Storrs, 
records, A total of 
was reached. Many hens are begin- 
ning to molt and some of the late 
starters are getting broody, also the 
fowls need a rest after the heavy fall, 
winter and spring production. 

Late starters of every variety -are 
maintaining a good yield. These are 
sure to affect the final score. It is 
e..pected that a steady decrease in 
production will continue until the end 
of the contest, yet it is not safe to 
predict to what extent. August is the 
heavy molting month, but some 
breeds indicate they will molt later, 
and still others probably not until af- 
ter the competition is over. 

Ten Leading Pens Up to July 3 

Owner E 
Leghorn, F. 8 


of the egg 
continued 
7571 eggs 


the 
contest 


J uly 5 
laying 
goo! 


3reed 
Single Comb White 
Yost 
Single Comb Ww “hite Leghorn, Thom is 
Barron 
Single Comb 
wood poultry 
White Wyandotte, 
Single Comb White 
poultry yards 
Single ( — White 
Rose farm 
Single ¢ Soule 
Abbott 
} Comb 


White Mar- 

farm 

Beulah 
Leghorn, 


Leghorn, 


farm 
Toms 


Leghorn, White 


White Le ghor n, "Susie 


Single Comb W nite Leghorn, 
cross farm 
Single Comb 
Seavers 
The six leading pens are so near 
gether that another month may 
a different aspect on the contest. 


White Leghorn, 

717 
to- 
put 
The 











systems for housing swine it is the 
most natural and sanitary. 

Only the simplest kind of work- 
manship is necessary to build the 
portable house and much odd lum- 
ber can be worked into it. The 
method of construction can be easily 
undefstood from the accompanying 
diagrams of each type of portable 
house, 

The A-shaped house ranks first and 
the shed roof house second. The 
former costs less and has as much 
room as the latter. However the 
shed roof type has its peculiar ad- 
vantages. These houses are built to 
accommodate from four ty six ma- 
ture animals or from 10 to 15 shotes, 


Paddocks Prove Useful 

Separate paddocks for swine of dif- 
ferent ages and sexes are feneed off, 
each consisting of not less than an 
acre. The paddocks are longer than 
wide, so that at certain times of the 
year they may be divided into two 
smaller ones witha minimum amount 
of temporary fence. 

The paddocks are seeded down to 
blue grass. Many farmers seed down 
only half of the land and sow rape 
on the other half, separating the two 
plots by a temporary fence. While the 
young rape is coming on the porta- 
ble house is located in the perma- 
nent pasture half. As soon as ad- 
visable the hogs are turned in on the 
rape and the house moved to that 
side. The blue grass then gets a 
good start and in fine weather gives 
an excellent fall pasture. 

The paddocks are arranged side by 
side and a narrow driveway along 
the ends of the inclosures facilitates 
feeding. If we have driveways on 
each short side of the inclosure we 
ean feed the animals easily, whether 
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A-Shaped Nog Moves 
The A-Shaped Building Is Usually Preferred 


White Leghorns are surely in evi- 
dence as leaders, and we must take 
off our hats to them as egg producers, 
Cullencross farm takes the cup for 
Juiy with 117 egg>, with no close 
seconds. 

Wilson’s Buff Orpington hen still 
leads by a good margin, with 209 
ecges, but she is not sure of the prize 
yet, as some others have gained con- 
siderably the past month. Special 
notice is given to Henry Riley’s 
Barred Plymouth Rock hen, which 
began laying January 3, and since has 
laid 180 eggs in 209 days. She is still 
lusy, laying six eggs the last. week. 
Individual Production to August 1 
Owner Date began Eges 

Wilson 209 
- &. Fess 
Marwood farm 
William Petersen 
Thomas Barron 
Mrs Harris Lehman 
Henry Riley 
A. P. Hillhouse 
Thomas Barron 
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Portable Hog House Best Type 


PAUL C, ROUZER, WISCONSIN 

In erecting a hog house, four 
things should be taken into consid- 
eration—fight,. ventilation, warmth 
and cleanliness. A _ well-drained 
cation should be chosen; 
will give the hogs a good 
reach it, providing needed 
The house should be on a north and 
south line, so that each side may 
receive direct sunlight during a part 
of the day. 

The system of swine 
carried on at the university of Wis- 
consin, while not ideal, is a system 
practical on almost farm. A 


lo- 
that 
climb to 
exercise. 


one 


any 
central hog house and small portable 
houses are used. The portable hog 
house is coming into- general favor 
all over the country, because it is 
easily and economically constructed, 
can be easily moved and located 
wherever desired. It is useful - both 
to the general farmer and breeder 
of pure-bred live stock, and of all 





management _ 


they are on the permanent pasture or 
on the temporary half of the plot. 

One thing which we sometimes 
overlook is to make allowance for 
feeding our smaller animals when 
they are in with the larger ones. 
Every paddock should have a small 
corner fenced off for feeding the 
young stock, and the bottom board 
in this fence should be very strong 
and just high enough for the pigs to 
Squeeze under with no possibility of 
the large animals getting through. 

If the portable house system with 
inclosures is once tried it will prove 
its worth the first season, because the 
work of management will be much 
simplified. 





Bloody Milk—J. R. M., Pennsyl- 
vania, has a cow that occasionally gives 
bloody milk. This condition is brought 
about usually by one of two causes, 
either injury or a weakness of the 
blood vessels of the gland. As a rule 
the condition is not of a serious nature 
and will right itself in time. I would 
suggest that the udder be bathed twice 
a day with hot water and that she be 
given a heaping teaspoonful of salt- 
peter in feed morning and night. 
Milking three times a day often gives 
relief if due to weakness of the blood 
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Dissatisfied with Milk Prices 
M. J. PECK, CORTLAND COUNTY, N Y¥ 


Farmers of this section have 
working for years to improve their 
dairy stock and now I believe this 
is one of the best dairy sections in the 
country. It is not hard to find 50 to 
60-pound cows Vast strides in the 
improvement of the dairy cow have 
been made on nearly every farm. 
The price of cows is about 15% lower 
than last year, due to the following 
conditions: In 1911 and 1912 farm- 
ers made very little money because of 
the high price of hay, feeds and 
labor, and the scarcity of it at any 
price. With these things in view the 
farmer is offering his cows for sale 
at reduced prices. Our hay crop is 
generally good, but corn is not over 
a half crop on the whole. I believe 
hay will remain at more than a nor- 
mal figure. 

Farmers are generally dissatisfied 
with the price of milk. At present 
it is at Cortland $1.20 for a 40-quart 
can and stations around us are pay- 
ing 10, 15 and 25 cents a can higher, 
and the stables score no better than 
ours. The milk from this section all 
goes to New York as grade C milk, 
while 75% of our barns score over 
10%, which would entitle us to grade 
B milk. This is wrong, as the farmer 
should ‘have pay-for.what he  pro- 
duces. The milk should be received 
according to the score of stable and 
paid for likewise. 

I am looking for $2 milk in De- 
cember, but if the price of feed keeps 
rising there will be no _ profit in the 
milk business for the average farmer, 
as it simply furnishes a method of 
converting this year’s hay and grain 
crop into fertilizer to raise the next 
year’s crop on, and the farmer has 
for his pay the satisfaction of get- 
ting up at 4am and £=working 
hard all day for 365 days a year to 
try and please the milk dealer in the 
city who is getting not only his profit 
but ours. To be sure, farming is 
healthy business, but I believe the 
average farmer today has all the 
health his system will hold and is now 
justified in asking for a share of the 
profit. 


The milk situation does not appear 
very favorable. The price of feed and 
labor is increasing all the time and 
I do net know just where it will end. 
The board of health of New York 
has been making lots of trouble for 
the farmer; he has had to fix up, put 
up ice and a lot of extra work and no 
more pay for his milk. I think if 
they keep on making demands on 
the farmer and do not increase the 
price we will have to quit making 
milk to ship to New York. I think 
the farmer ought to try and produce 
good clean milk and get a reasonable 
price for it. I do not know as I am 
doing anything different than my 
neighbor. Am shipping milk to New 
York, and I have to take whatever 
they give me. Some milk goes to the 
cheese factory through the summer, 
but. when the cheese factory stops 
milk goes to New York city. I think 
it is a good thing to keep the cheese 
factories running; it makes. the 
farmer feel a little more independent. 
{Henry J. Cleveland, Washington 
County, N Y 
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Ophthalmia or Moon Blindness—J. T’. 
B., Alabama, purchased recently an 
apparently sound young horse that has 
developed trouble with one eye. It is 
nflamed and discharges a watery fluid, 
and is now coated with a film. This 
may bea simple irritation, but is more 
likely what is known as moon blind- 
ness, which is seen in young horses 
that are put to work rather early, and 
often results in permanent blindness. 
Bathe the eye twice a day with warm 
water and drop a few drops of a solu- 
tion of boric acid, one teaspoonful to 
the pint of warm water, into eye. If 
no relief is given after a week or 10 
days’ treatment, apply about the eye 
a blister of red : 





iodide of mercury, ~ 
drams to the ounce of lard. 




































































Certain Advantages Are Secured in This Type of House 
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ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


PLOW EARLY FOR FALL WHEAT 


Seedbed Preparation Has Large Influence on Yield—Early Work 
Pays—-Convincing Experimental Data—Use Disk and Harrow 
Freely—Tillage Frees Plant Food—Hints for Fall Seeding 


The preparation of the seed bed for 
fall wheat is by all odds the most 
important factor influencing yields. 
Wheat demands a firm, well-compact- 
ed seed bed. This can be secured 
only by proper soil treatment pre- 
ceding the time of sowing. This 
treatment is frequently determined 
by the press of work and the char- 
acteristics of the season rather than 
by what could be done under: ideal 
conditions. In other words, the 
farmer must do what he can rather 
than what he would like to do. This 
was exemplified in the seeding season 
of 1911, when a large proportion of 
the wheat acreage was planted un- 
der decidedly unfavorable conditions. 
This was due in the main to no fault 
of the farmer, but to continued rains 
during late summer and autumn, 
which rendered impossible the usual 
Soil preparation, made seeding un- 
usually late, and necessitated, in fre- 
quent instances, planting the grain 
in a field of mud rather than in a 
well-prepared seed bed. The results 
ure too recent and too disastrous to 
need comment. 

The Kansas experiment station has 
published very convincing data giving 
the results of-experiments with dif- 
ferent methods of preparing the 
seed bed for heat. Of 11 different 
methods, the highest yield and the 
greatest profit per acre was secured 
m land which was plowed 7 inches 
deep on July Later plowing and 
earlier plowing, as well as the sev- 
eral methods in which the plow was 
net used at all, gave poorer results. 

What the Test Showed 

In 1911 the experiment was 
ducted on upland soil, much depleted 
in fertility, having been cropped to 
grain continuously for many years 
without attention to maintenance. It 
had been in wheat the preceding 
season. All the plots were seeded on 
September 29 with Bearded Fife 
wheat, sown with a disk drill at the 
rate of five pecks per acre. This 
gave an eheck on the rel- 
ative efficiency of the different meth- 
ods of soil prep: ration. On the por- 
tion which was disked but not plowed 
the aggregate cost of preparation was 
low, only $1.95 per acre, but the yield 
secured was trifle over four 
bushels per acre the net value of 
the erop $1.47. 

Plowing 3 inches deep on Septem- 
ber 15 gave a} d of 14 bushels per 
acre and a net profit of $8.50. Deep 
plowing on the same date was but lit- 
tle better, costing 50 cents per acre 
more for preparation, and mak- 
ing a profit of but 56 cents additional. 
Twenty-thre¢ bushels and $14.50 
profit per acre ere secured on land 
which ble-disked July 15 and 
plowed 7 inches deep on September 
15. On the plot plowed to a depth 
of 7 inches on August 15, but not 
worked until September 15, 23 bush- 
els per acre were produced, while T- 
inch plowing o1 15 and im- 
mediate harrowing produced 27 bush- 
els per acre. 

A plot de 
and plowed 7 inches 
14 grew 32 bushels 
field plowed 3 inches 
15 produced a crop of 33 bushels, 
while land listed 15 inches deep on 
July 15 and the ridges split on August 
15 grew 34 bushels per acre. Land 
listed 5 inches deep July 15 and then 
worked down level produced 35 bush- 
els, and land plowed 7 inches deep 
on July 15 gave the greatest yield of 
all, 38 bushels per acre. The cost 
of preparing the seed bed which pro- 
duced 38 bushels per acre was $4.95 

while the net profit was 


con- 


accurate 


only a 


and 


soil 


was dou 


August 


July 15 
on’ August 
acre. The 
on July 


sked on 
dee p 
per 

deep 


Disking Saves Moisture 

When it is 
s00n as the 

double disking is 
sults secured ir 
show that the 

Plowed within a 


impossible to plow as 
grain is cut, disking or 
next best. The ree 
Kansas, however, 
ground should be 
month after it is 
disked in order to secure the results 
for wheat. If it is postponed longer 
than this, the moisture conserved by 
the disking will into the produc- 
tion of a rank growth of weeds and 
volunteer wheat. If plowing must be 
done late, then shallow plowing will 
doubtless prove better than deep 
plowing, particularly if gréat atten- 
tion is not given to packing. Wheat 
sown in a seed bed not prop- 
erly firmed has not a good opportu- 


zo 


nity to develop a strong root system, 
nor is it able to draw upon sudbsur- 
face moisture. Unless close contact 
exists between soil particles, moisture 
cannot rise by means of capillarity, 
and is consequently not available for 
the use of the plant. 

In deep plowing, and especially on 
light soils, the packing process is a 
matter that requires considerable 
time and comsiderable work on 
work on the soil. If the subsurface 
packer is used immediately following 
the plow, good results will generally 
be obtained. Unless this is done, 
however, it may require a number of 
hard, driving rains and several treat- 
ments with the disk or spike-tooth 
harrow. 

A liberal amount of soil work be- 
fore planting serves other important 
purposes than the conservation of 
moisture. Plant foods are absorbed 
by the roots of the growing crop in 
the form of nitrates. Nitrates are best 
formed in the presence of air. There- 
fore, the process of plant food libera- 
tion goes on most rapidly and most 
completely in soil which is_ well 
aerated. For this reason wheat fields 
that have been plowed early and cul- 
tivated frequently with disk or har- 
row contain much plant food in a 
quickly available form. This tends 
toward rapjd growth an@ vigorous 
development of the crop. The de- 
struction of weeds is also.an impor- 
tant consideration, and is accom- 
plished incidentally by early plowing 
and subsequent disking. 


Orchardist Starts Career in Barrel 





J. Andrew Cohill is manager of 350 
acres of bearing trees in the Tonolo- 
way orchards of 
Washington coun- 
ty, Md. His earli- 
est recollection of 
handling apples 
commercially dates 
from the time his 
oldest brother 
would hold him 
*ehead downwards 
while he faced the 
apples in the bot- 
tom ‘of a _ barrel. 
This was necessary 
because he was 

reach the bottom 








J. A. COHILL 


then too small to 
without falling in. He is a native of 
Washington county and a graduate 
of the Hancock high school from 
which he went to the Maryland agri- 
cultural college. After only one year 
there he was appointed orchard in- 
spector by the Maryland state horti- 
cultural department and continued 
this work for two seaso-1s. He en- 
tered the New Y¥ork state college of 
agriculture at Ithaca and continued 
his studies in horticulture there for 


three years but left in his junior year | 
to accept the position he now holds. | 
The orchards of which he and his} 
brother are managers, consist of 50,- 
000 apple trees, extending over 750 | 
acres. His father, E. P. Cohill, has 


‘been in the apple business since 1886 


and the son has had remarkable op- 
portunities to become proficient in | 
farm and orchard management. 
Teacher Makes Farm Pay 
Arthur Rowell, who was formerly 
a professor of pedagogy in a Georgia 
university four years ago, bought a 
dairy farm and complete equipment 
in New York. This included a large 
herd of good cows, horses, farm ma- | 
chinery and teols, .The owner sim- 
ply vacated, and Mr Rowell kept 
everything running the same as be- 
fore. Each month he drew the large | 
returns for milk from the creamery, 
so was not without ready cash to pay | 
his bills. The price paid for the 
farming plant was about $9000, of 
which only $1000 could be paid down. 
Mr Rowell’s wife and family of five 
children, including two boys nearly 
grown, do fhe work. It was to fur- 
nish work for his children that Mr 
Rowell made the change. For four 
years they have worked hard and 
read the best agricultural papers and 
books in the effort to do. scientific 
farming. The result is they have 
paid interest on their indebtedness 
and made a payment of $1000 each 
year on the mortgage and have $4000 
for their four years’ work. This 
amount it' would not have been pos- 
sible to save from his salary as a 
schoolteacher. Buying a farm with 
full equipment proved the right way, 
for there was no waiting to get the 
farm to running so it would pay a 
margin of profit on the mortgage. 





A Good Combination 


Cc. W. Waid of Ohio is well known 
as a successful orchardist and green- 
house vegetable grower. He applies 
science and sound business principles 
to every phase of his work. He is a 
Student of details and gives 
special attention to marketing. It is 
seldom that orcharding and green- 
house farming are combined, but 
there is no reason why they should 
not go together, provided natural 
conditions are favorable. 


close 


A Benefactor 

Eugene Davis of Kent county, 
Mich, has been a public benefactor, 
especially to vegetable growers. Some 
years ago he originated the Grand 
Rapids ‘lettuce, which has been worth 
millions of dollars to greenhouse 
growers. This loose-leaf type is un- 
usually attractive in color and form 
and it thrives in all types of properly 
prepared soils. Clay and silt soils, as 
well as the sandy types, produce good 
Grand Rapids lettuce. This has made 
the variety exceedingly valuable for 
many sections of the country. Mr 
Davis has also originated several val- 
uable varieties of other of 
vegetables. The David perfect strain 
of White Spine cucumber is well 
known among greenhouse growers. 


classes 

















Forced Draft Outfit for Heating Tobacco Barn 


The latest arrangement 
is shown above. 


in New England for heating tobacco barns 
This picture was taken in one of the sheds on the Wil- 


liam Pinney farm in Suffield, Ct. The furnace shown on the right of 


the picture is equipped to burn coal or coke. 


The flue extending from 


it around the entire length of the shed and back is attached to a fan 


run by a gasoline engine, thus forming a forced draft. 


With this ar- 


rangement it is easy to force the temperature inside the barn to at least 


20 degrees higher than that on the outside. 
No 24 gauge galvanized iron forms the flues, which 


burned is very small. 


The amount of coal or coke 


weigh something. less than three pounds to the foot. The short pieces of 
pipe are riveted into the long sections. See descriptive article on Page 145. 
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Get real protection for your buildings while you 
areaboutit. The Dodd System revolutionized 
the lig btning rod world. It tanght scientists and 
ineurance companies alike that lightning could 
be controlled. It is the system endorsed gener- 
ally by insurance companies. The “* Dodd Sye- 
tem of protection’? means not merely our woven 
copper wire rod, standard lightning rod of the 
world. It means also right installation. It is all 
important that chimneys, pipes, projections, 
gabdles, stoves, eave troughs, etc., be consid- 
ered. Installation can be entrusted only to 
skilled men. D.& S. rods are installedonly by 
thoroughly trained, licensed erectore. Our great 
free book on lightning will keep youfrom mak- 
ing amistake. Write for it. 


Dodd & Struthers, 717 6th Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 


Endorsed by 2000 
Insurance 
Companies 


Write For 
Free Book 





Cuts More Ensilage Per H. P. Used 


Save in first cost and operating expense of your 
ensilage cutter. If you want to cut your ensilage 
and dry fodder quickest, with feast power, witht 
greatest » You'll choose the 


GALE -BALDW IN 
Get the facts about elevators to fill highest silos, 
safety fly wheel, safety foot lever, 
erder. Cuts é le 
without traveling feed table, 
Free Book. Address 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO., 
50 Chicopee Falis, 


GINSENG 


its, etc., with 
HIGHLAND GINSEN! 


Farm Life Series 


Profitable 
Stock Raising 


By Clarence A. Shamel 
Editor Orange Judd Farmer 


Live stock is the 
most important 
feature of farm 
life, and statistics 
show a production 
far short of actual 
requirements. The 
problems in the 
profitable produc- 
tion of stock are 
many, and these 
are fully and com- 
prehensively treat- 
ed in Mr.Shamel’s 
new book. As edi- 
tor of Orange Judd 
Farmer, Mr. Shamel has unequaled oppor- 
tunities for observation and is keenly alive 
to everything that has to do with this 
very important subject. It covers the 
principles of breeding and feeding for both 
fat stock and dairy type. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH 


288 pages, is handsomely bound 
library style, Sx7% inches, 
from clean, 7 
both in 
coated paper 





Worth $7.50 2 Ib. 
Easily grown. Book 
on cultivation, prof- 
rices of seeds and roots FREE. 
GARDEN, Rf. F. 0. No, 10, BUECHEL, KY 
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Thig book contains 
in green vellum cloth, 
printed on fine paper 
beautifully illustrated, 
half-tone inserts on heavy 
with a subscription—not sold—and this edition was 
prepared especially for cur subscribers. It surpasses 
anything that has ever been put out in connection with 
a subscription offer, and is a credit to any library. 
The regular edition sells for $1.50. 


Given Upon Request to Any Subscriber 


who sends $1.00 in payment for his subscription te 
this journal for the coming year. New subscribers 
may have the hook on the same terms, — When this 
offer is accepted, no other book or premium can be 
had except upon payment of additional years sub- 
scription. This book is not sold alone, and can 

be in —~r-¥ with a aan « s 

The book an e Pp may sen ifferent - 
addresses if desired. / adress all orders to 


American Agriculturist 
315 Fourth Ave. New York, N. ¥ 


ALWAYS Mention Tories oy tea 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY by Orange Judd Company, 
headquarters 315 Fouth Avenue, in the borough of 
Manhattan, New ty; president Herbert Myrick, 
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315 Fourth Avenue. . 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR « year; 
50 cents fox six months, including postage at present 
second-class rate. Canadian subscriptions, $1.50. 


cation that money has 
newal, if date on label or wrapper is not ch 
within three weeks after remitting, inform us at once. 
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Effects of Crop Specialization 


For greatest prosperity every farm- 
ing district should have at least one 
specialty. Soil, situation, season and 
other factors all favor the produc- 
tion of some crop or animal, Where 
they have been properly employe. 








they have brought wealth not only to - 


the growers, but to all concerned in 
the businesses of production and mar- 
keting. If a certain breed, a certain 
crop, or a certain variety does par- 
ticularly well, the fact should become 
public property for the good of the 
community, so should the methods of 
growing and handling it. 

For most satisfactorily 
the output of a district, a well man- 
aged farmers’ exchange is good, be- 
cause every grower may have a voice 
in its management and lend a hand 
to its success, whith more or less will 
mean his own success. But, barring 
an exchange, a spirit of mutual help- 
fulness shéuld pervade the district, so 
work may be more or less unified. It 
is not so hard to make a start as may 
be supposed, In the production of 
an annual crop tet 10 or even five 
farmers agree each to plant a certain 
area to a certain designated variety. 
Let them also agree to handle and 
market the crop according to a spe- 
ecified plan. Apart from the advan- 
tages of mutual! helpfulness in grow- 
ing, they can enjoy the supreme 
advantages of shipping in commercial 
quantities. Their success will prompt 
the neighbors to follow their lead, 
and soon the district will have made 
a name for itself. 

Whether or not this is the way that 
the following sections made _ their 
start, it is well known that Sussex 
county, Del, and Duplin county, N C, 
annually ship trainloads 


handling 


of strawber- 
ries to market; that Gloucester coun- 
ty, N J, does as well by tomatoes and 
sweet potatoes; that Suffolk county, 
N Y, forwards cauliflower and pota- 
toes in like amounts; and that Salem 
and Monmouth counties, N J, do the 
Same with the potato. It is charac- 
teristic of such sections that wealth 
has flowed in until good roads, good 
homes, good schools, .good banks, 
home comforts, automobiles, and 
other signs of prosperity are conspic- 
uous, 


_ Fairs should emphasize commercial 
Btardards of farm products more 


than they do. 
Market Standards They have too 
at Fairs 


lone regarded 
men as important. The market is not 





bigness of speci- 


interested in mere size. What it 
wants is uniformity, 
of quality. Bigness often spells ab- 
normality. It is all well enough to 
have classes for monstrosities, but 
these should not outrank the mar- 
ket classes, especially of market va- 
rieties. It is a hopeful sign of the 
times that two or three of the east- 
ern fairs are beginning to relegate 
“overlarge” specimens to tables of 
their own, thus allowing the place of 
honor to business sizes. The judges 
are instructed to make their decisions 
upon the market basis and to dis~ 
qualify specimens or entries that do 
not conform to business standards. 
By such rulings everyone will benefit. 
First, the exhibitor will know what 
not to exhibit; second, the public will 
learn what it may reasonably expect 
to find in the market; and third, the 
fair will establish and maintain a 
reputation for teaching both exhibi- 
tors and public. It will thus in a de- 
gree fulfill its intended function as 
an educational factor in farm affairs, 





Progress in Finance 
and Co-operation 
Work of the Orange Judd Commis- 
sioner Abroad—Other Agencies 
Taking Hold—Remarkable Articles 
Planned for American Agriculturist 


Splendid progress is being made 
toward more general and successful 
co-operation among farmers; also 
toward co-operation in finance, so as 
to adequately serve not only farm- 
ers, but all other people. 

Our president and editor-in-chief, 
Herbert Myrick,: has obtained many 
additional new facts upon these sub- 
jects in Europe and England during 
the past three months. His report 
will begin in our September numbers. 
They will be of intense interest and 
of constructive value along broad 
lines, 

American ambassadors are also re- 
porting to the department of state at 
Washington upon details of the laws 
governing and methods practiced by 
the land-mortgage banks, rural banks 
and credit unions of Europe. A num- 
ber of organizations and private in- 
dividuals have been studying this 
subject abroad. It is also receiving 
increasing attention throughout this 
country. 

The platforms of all the _ political 
parties echo the public desire to have 
the whole banking system re-formed 
all, harm 


in a way to benefit none, 





Look in its ripening waving 
field. See how it wears a 
crown, prouder than monarch 
ever wore, sometimes jauntily, 
and sometimes after the storm 
the dignified survivors of the 
¢empest seem to view a field of 
slaughter and to pity a fallen 
foe. And see the pendent caskets of 
the corn field filled with the wine of 
life; see the silken fringes that set a 
form for fashion and for art. And 
now evening comes and some- 
thing of a time to rest and listen. 

The scudding clouds conceal the half and then 
reveal the whole of the moonlit beauty of the 
and then the gentle winds make heav- 

i a thousand thousand 

upon the borders and the 

of the field of ripening 

corn, until my very heart seems to beat re- 
sponsive to the rising and the falling of the 
long melodious refrain. melancholy 
clouds sometimes make shadows on the field 
and hide its aureate wealth and now they 
move and slowly imto sight there comes the 
golden glow of promise for an industrious land. 
/ Glorious corn, that more than all the sisters 
of the field wears tropic 
the shore of ier 3 In — Se —_ 
her forms more idly. y , to live 
again that time when for me half the world 
was good and the other half unknown! And 


arments. Nor on 








both of size and ~ 


Glorious 
Corn 


Oglesby 


promote domestic industry and for- 
eign trade. 

After the presidential election is 
out of the way, the information, ma- 
terial and organizations should be 
ready for finally solving the whole 
financial question. Farmers will take 
a leading part in this job, just as 
they have brought about many other 
great reforms. It is feasible “to es- 
tablish working financial foundations 
for an economic prosperity that shall 
foster social justice and make the 
United States more than ever the 
hope of the world! 





The days of the little one-room 
school, pupils ranging from the chart 
class to the high 
Rural Life school grades 
and Rural Schools and taught by 
an underpaid 
teacher, has long 
outlived its place. Unfortunately, 
however, it still prevails and _ fur- 
nishes the only means available for 
supplying country children with the 
rudiments of an education. No more 
powerful influence can be developed 
to retard the cityward movement of 
farm people than the establishment 
of adequate, up-to-date school sys- 
tems in the country. Township 
schools and rural high schools are 
no longer an experiment, although 
they have by no means the general 
prevalence to which their efficiency 
entitles them. In certain notable in- 
stances they have been in active oper- 
ation long enough to definitely estab- 
lish their desirability. The township 
school and the agricultural high 
school in the country in some cases 
are now actually drawing a consider- 
able part of their attendance from 
adjoining towns and villages. Effi- 
cient teachers can be secured and 
retained under school management 
of this kind for the simple reason 
that salaries can be paid that are 
somewhat adequate to the needs of 
the teacher and to the value of the 
service given. We must have fewer 
country  schoolhouses, but better 
country schools, fewer unqualified 
country school teachers and more ex- 
pert instructors. We must demand 
greater efficiency from our _ school 
systems, but we must alse educate 
ourselves to the idea of putting more 
money into our common schools. 


and ill-prepared 





An excellent chance is afforded the 
country and town schools, especially 
where agriculture is 
Studied, to comhine 
the beautiful with 
the intellectual. This 
bpring when the garden plot is 
started for the students to study, the 


“Buena Vista” 
Benefits 





now again, the corn, that in its 
kernel holds the stre: 

shall (in the body of the man 
refreshed) subdue the forest and 
compel 


eye of beauty, make blossoms 

of her cheeks and jewels of her 

lips and thus make for man the great- 

est inspiration to well doing, the hope 

of companionship of that sacred, warm 

and well-embodied soul, a woman. 

Aye, the corn, the royal corn, 

within whose yellow heart there is of 

hsihtcsid ceeatsiee ol ten ethene. The corn 

triumphant, that with the aid of man hath made 

victorious procession across the tufted plain and 

laid foundation for the social excellence that is 

and isto be. This glorious plant transmuted by 

the alchemy of God sustains the warrior in battle, 

the poet in song, and strengthens everywhere the 

thousand arms that work the purposes of life. 

Oh, that I had the voice of song or skill to 

translate into tones the harmonies, the sym- 

phonies and oratorios that roll across my soul, 

when standing sometimes by day and some- 

times by night upon the s of this verdant 

sea, | note a world of promise, and then before 

one-half the year is gone | view its full fruition 

and see its heaped up gold await the need of man. 
Majestic, fruitfu' 








of TL. 


flower bed in front of the school- 
house should be given attention; sev- 
eral perennial shrubs set out along 
the walk and sides of the building. 
Thus the appearance of the school! 
yard will be improved and the chil- 
dren given a chance to learn how to 
plant a flower garden and the ru- 
diments of landscape gardening. In 
this commercial age a value is 
set on practically everything, The 
value of a neat, flower-trimmed 
school or private yard, public park 
or village street cannot be measured 
in dollars. However, it has its in- 
trinsic valué. The child with pleas- 
ant surroundings is in better condi- 
tion to study and learn then the one 
who sits in an isolated schoolhouse 
with no view but the open prairie and 
blue sky; or the child forced to at- 
tend school in the cramped quarters 
of the city. To the business farmer, 
consider for dividends an investment 
in flower seed, shrubs and trees. The 
proper placing of flower beds, hedges, 
trees and even ponds for aquatic 
plants improves the home property 
far beyond-the money outlay. Farm- 
ers can do with flowers and shrubs 
what the real estate dealer accom- 
plishes with paint brush and plaster. 
A hustling dealer buys a run down 
farm, expends a hundred dollars in 
paint and repairs. Presto, the land 
sells at an advance of hundreds of 
dollars. Improvement and beauti- 
fying of the farmstead should not be 
limited to the front yard. The drive- 
way, backyard and the roadside bor- 
dering the farm all need attention 
to assist in maintaining the pleasant 
sense of neat, well-to-do premises. 


Billions in Farm Crops 


{From Page 144.] 
they ought to be, or the business 
world under full swing, as hopeful 
sentiment expects it to be speedily. 
The Underlying Reasons for Optimism 

What is still wanting is business 
confidence; this is materializing, but 
not yet at anything like flood tide. 
Capitalists are afraid of tariff legisla- 
tion, and some of them still timid 
over the question of national polli- 
tics. But back of all this is the rec- 
ognized fact that there are signs in 
the sky which show that the compar- 
ative quietude of recent months and 
the hesitancy of capital over engag- 
ing in new enterprises or enlarging 
old cnes, is giving way to better 
things. 

The railroads which gridiron the 
country from border to border need 
to replace untold thousands vf miles 
of track with new rails and new 
equipment. Millions of idle capital 
are still unutilized, but seeking an 
outlet. With congress bringing to a 
close its wearisome session, with pol- 
ities sifting down to something like 
sanity, with the present splendid 
showing of farm crops, with their 
attendant good prices and prosperity 
for agricultural classes, it would seem 
nothing can stem the tide—an autumn 
and winter of immeasurable prosper- 
ity for farm folk. 
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Greenhouse Cost—A greenhouse 
the size of the one I have, say one- 
fourth acre of bed space, will cost 
$5000 to $8000. The variation in the 
cost is due to the price of glass at 
the time the building is done and to 
the amount of iron and concrete 
used in the construction. It pays to 
put a little more money into a green- 
house and have it durable than to 
economize too much and thus have a 
house that will need to be repaired 
in a few years.—[C. W. Waid, Co- 
shocton County, O. 





Barnyard Manure I have used on 
my orchard every month in the year, 
and gotten more money value out of 
it than any_other use IT have made of 
it. I got greater returns by putting 
it on in the winter than during any 
other time of year.—[G. F. Barnes, 
York County, Pa. 





Winter Income— Many farmers 
have little or no income during the 
winter months. A small greenhouse 
rightly managed will insure a nice 
little income, and will add not only 
dollars but pleasure and satisfaction 
to the farm life.—[C. W. Waid, Co- 
Shocton County, O. 
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Orcharding ) 








WwW. J. LEWIS, LUZERNE COUNTY, PA 


Many fruit growers of this section 
sacrifice a large portion of the re- 
turns from their orchards to specula- 
tors simply because they have no stor- 
age. Even in the largest fruit produ- 
cing sections growers seem at times 
to be at the mercy of buyers for this 
reason. In the knowledge that they 
may construct buildings at compara- 
tively small expense to overcome this 
condition, at least partly, this article 
is written. At the Exeter fruit farm 
we were right up against this prob- 
lem. The buyers would come along 
about picking time with the same old 
story of immense crops in some other 
place and offer us a price governed by) 
their own feelings. We pretty nearly 














weather’ with a load ready to go out 
next day, with no danger of freezing. 

The cost of such a building will 
depend largely on the availability of 
material used. We have an abundance 
of stone. Sand was hauled two miles 
and cement six miles. Total cost, in- 
cluding all matefial, labor, and !um- 
ber for the forms,for this building 16 
by 8O, was $1025. The arch can be 
built in sections, thus taking less 
lumber for forms. This lumber can 
afterward be used in building bins. 
The work can all be done with un- 
skilled labor, care being taken to have 
the stones laid at right angles with 
the forms, joints well broken, and 
spaces well filled with sand and ce- 
ment. 

The first cost of the building may 
seem a little high, but if future gen- 


Cross Section of Lewis’ Fruit Storage 


had to because we had no 
storage. 

The storage described in this article 
was built primarily as a club over 
the buyers, but it has given such ex- 
cellent satisfaction that it is now con- 
sidered a necessary farm building. 
The first buyer that happened along 
after the cellar was built offered us 
75 cents for the apples picked. Af- 
ter we showed him the storage and 
informed him we did not have to sell 
he voluntarily raised his offer to $1.25. 
This difference of 50 cents a bushel 
on 4000 bushels ir 1908 crop, would 
pay for the storage twice over. Even 
at this advanced figure we did not 
Sell, but held the fruit, and did even 
better. 


Filling the Storage Space 


The chart showing cross’ section 
will make plain the manner of biuild- 
ing. Being 16 feet wide, it admits of 
side bins 5 feet, with a 6-foot alley 
through the center. It is #0 feet long. 
We fill the side bins with the varie- 
ties we wish to keep longest and the 
alley with crates and barrels of the 
kinds we wish to sell first. We fill 
the bins about 7 feet deep, as experi- 
ence teaches us this is the best depth 
to use all the room and keep the fruit 
im first-class condition. This gives a 
capacity of about 6000 bushels. The 
€ellar has ventilators in the top 12 by 
38 inches, one every 10 feet laid in 
the masonry like chimneys covered 
ever the top with flat stones. 

The only change we could suggest 
efter three years’ use as an improve- 
ment to. this building would be more 
ventilators. From the time we com- 
mence to pick we have some coc! 
nights. At any time the temperature 
outside is lower than inside we open 
the ventilators and let in the cold afr, 
thus gradually getting the room cool- 
er until 38 degrees is reached. In 
this way our apples are never subject 
to any very sudden change. This sys- 
tem also controls the moisture. We 
keep the apples as late as April 1 
with very little loss from rot. Even 
such kinds as Roxbury Russet and 
Westfield do not wither. 

The ends are 2-foot walls carried 
up with the arch. The packing room 
on one end has a floor 3 feet lower 
than the cellar. This requires side 
walis 5 feet high. In unloading or 
loading we back in to the packing 
room. The floor being 3 feet lower 
brings the wagon even with the cellar 
bottom. We have a truck which we 
run back and forth to make it easy 
and fast to load or unload. The 
wagon can stand overnight in cold 
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erations have any use for a building 
of this kind it will be cheap in the 
end, as it will stand for all time, with 
no depreciation and with no expense 
for repairs or insurance. It is so well 
insulated that mechanical refrigera- 
tion can be installed at comparatively 
small cost. 

I have observed that sometimes or- 
dinary autumn apples can be kept in 
an ordinary house cellar until late in 
the spring. This might be taken as 
an indication‘that, with special atten- 
tion to growing, picking and handing, 
the season for keeping apples might 
be prolonged for less than 45 cents a 
barrel, which is about the cost of 
cold storage. Another point worth 
considering is that apples kept in nat- 
ural storage are of better quality than 
those kept by cold storage. 


Selection of Seed Potatoes 


H, M, ANDERSON, YORK COUNTY, PA 





Knowing that like begets like in the 
vegetable world as well as in the ani- 
mal world, and noting the wonderful 
improvement in certain strains of 
horses, cattle, hogs, chickens, etc, as 
a result of intelligent breeding, the 
idea occurred to me several years ago 
that I might materially increase my 
potato yields by careful and intelli- 
gent selection of my seed. 

With this object in view I went to 
the field which was producing 25 
bushels an acre, and dug with a fork 
200 or 300 hills that from the exter- 
nal point of view were very vigorous 
and healthy. I was very careful to 
select hills that had only normal 
conditions; that is, hills that had only 
the allotted space to grow on and to 
draw fertility and moisture from. 

The potatoes were planted in rows 
“0 inches apart with a planter at a 
fairly uniform distance of 14 inches in 
the row; this would require about 14,- 
900 hills to the acre. By careful com- 
putation I determined that each 
ounee to the hill represented 15% 
bushels an acre. An accurate set of 
scales, a fountain pen, a notebook and 
some bushel crates completed my 
equipment. 

In digging, the product of each hill 
was placed in a pile by itself, and 
later was weighed separately; when 
I had weighed them I found that I 
had hills producing at as low a rate 
as 65 bushels an acre and others pro- 
ducing as high as 720 bushels an acre. 
This was a startling revelation to 
me, and I am sure it will be to any- 
one who reads this article carefully, 
hills under apparently the same soil, 
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RING FRUIT FOR LATER MARKETS 


moisture and cultural condition pro- 
ducing more than 10 times as much 
as others! It shows at a glance that 
there is room for wonderful improve- 
ment in the selection of the seed. 

From the 200 or 300 hills I had 
chosen because they looked healthy 
and vigorous, I selected 70 hills that 
produced by actual weight and meas- 
ure at the rate of 440 to 720 bushels 
an acre. 

Each hill was numbered and the 
number of the hill marked on every 
potato with the fountain pen, while 
the weight in ounces of the hill anJ 
the number of potatoes was marked 
on the best potato in each hill and 
about a dozen hills placed in each 
bushel crate. Of course a record of 
each hill was made in the notebook 
for future reference. 

The next spring each hill was plant- 
ed separately, with the intention of 
harvesting and weighing it separately. 
This would have required hand dig- 
ging and considerable extra work. I 
had found it necessary to diséharge 
one of my month hands and day help 
could not be secured, so I was forced 
to dig the seed plot with the digger 
and let the potatoes all go together. 

The seed from those 70 hills was 
planted on exactly one-sixth of an 
acre, from which area I harvested 
3420 pounds of marketable potatoes, 
or at the rate of 342 bushels an acre 
My main crop that season produced 
only 240 bushels an acre, although it 
had as good soil, as much applied fer- 
tilftty, and more intensive cultivation. 
This gain of 100 bushels an acre was, 
I believe, due entirely to superior 
seed, and it was a direct result of the 
two or three hours’ work done in the 
digging, selecting and weighing of 
those 70 hills of potatoes the preced- 
ing fall. More than that, I had a fine 
lot of seed potatoes for future 

The next season was exceeding!y 
dry and the local potato crop was 
very light, but the part of my field 
planted with the 57 bushels of im- 
proved seed produced 45% more pota- 
toes than the rest of the field. Since 
that time all of my seed has been 
from the selected hills. In spite of 
adverse weather conditions which 
have resulted in a comparative failure 
of the crops in this part of the coun- 
try, I have invariably grown profit- 
able crops. I honestly believe that I 
have reaped hundreds.of dollars’ ben- 
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WELL PEOPLE TOO 


Doctor Gives Postum to 
valescents 


Wise Cons 


A wise doctor tries to give nature 
its best chance by saving the little 
strength of the already exhausted 
patient, and building up wasted en- 
ergy with simple but powerful nour- 
ishment. 

“Five years ago,” writes a doctor, 
“I commenced to use Postum in my 
own family instead of coffee.” (It’s a 
well-known fact that tea is just as in- 
jurious as coffee, because it contains 
caffeine, the *same drug found in cof- 
fee.) I was so well pleased with the 
results that I had two grocers place it 
in stock, guaranteeing its sale. 

“IT then commenced to recommend 
it to my patients in place of coffee, 
as a nutritious beverage. The conse- 
quence is, every store in town is now 
selling it, as it has become a house- 
hold necessity in many homes. 

“I’m sure I prescribe Postum as 

often as any one remedy in the Ma- 
terla Medica—in almost every case 
of indigestion and nervousness I treat, 
and with the best results. 
. “When I once introduce it into a 
family, it is quite sure to remain. I 
shall continue to use it and prescribe 
it in families where I practice. 

“In convalescence from pneumonia, 
typhold fever and other cases I give 
it as a liquid, easily absorbed diet. 
You may use my letter as a reference 
any way you see fit.”” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read “The Road to Wellville” in 
pkgs. “There’s a reason.”’ 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. : 





Puts a Set of 
Stee! Wheels 
on Your Wagon 


Try wheels 30 days for heavy haui- 
ing on roughest roads. If wheels 
= Pe, 


balan. ease 
EMPIRE STEEL WHEELS 


Madein Allsizes, to fit any axle. Save 
7 Owners delighted. 


New Idea 
Manure Spreade! 
Never Clogs 


Don’t be pestered and made out 
of sorts by having a spreader that 
oe. You don’t have to. Get one 
that spreads wider, evener, car- 
ries a igaer load and has a scoreof 
other advantages—the New Idea. 


Send for Book and Special Circulars 


es im about oe a4 gotate ut capester® 
, and an account of the at spreader 
contest on the Hartman =e. where 
the New Idea put other spreaders on the 
scrap heap. Don't think of buyi = 
you know about the spreader that 
always ready to give atest of its merits. 
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and Service - 


Joun DEERE Deelers Give Both 








ork? e offer a position as 
; nanos —— a all or 
for e rey 4 nation a 5 
Builders Device, Post Puller, Tithing and Pul 
ng Jack, Wire Stretcher,Wrench, ete. U 
iby © s, Farmers, 
nd others. Weighs 2% ibs. lifts or pulls 8 
Write for offer and county desired. 
OMATIC JAC knoe 

















By MILO N. WOOD, Formerly Principal 
of Pittsville, (Wis.) High School 
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longer obtains since the 4 

Prot. Wood's book on Agricul- 

ture. This book is the outcome of the 
ractical teaching in the public schools 
y the man who has prepares the wa 

and who has actually t the subject 

4 erates. Th Pook is y 

es. nis 8 

teaciable; it is practical and elementary 

and so written that any teacher can use 

it. This is the important factor and 


siring to obtain 5 #e 
elementary agriculture. 
every farmer's library. 

One of the distinguished features of 
the book is the great variety of fllustra- 
tions, consisting of nine full-page plates 
oo Siro tha full peat Mosteations are 

n 
1 he text 196 of them alto- 
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NEW YORK 
Interest in Hops 


The hop market at the eve of har- 
Yest has shown rather more firmness. 
Following a continued declining price 
tendency, the idea has taken lodg- 
ment in the minds of many growers 
that the new crop should not prove 
burdensome; especially as there are 
some signs of deterioration in N Y, In 
Cal some contracts for 1912 hops are 
reported around 171%4@18c p lb and 
in Ore as high as 1%ec for export to 
England, 

Blue Mold in New York 

In a trip through a few hop yards, I 
found blue mold. Some growers were 
using sulphur and where several ap- 
plications have been made the outlook 
was fair for a medium yield, In some 
yards where no sulphuring has been 
applied the crop also looked fair, 
others worthless and the hops were 
not out of the bur. Outlook is not 
favorable for a fair crop of hops, 
writes a correspondent in Madison 
county, N Y. 


Grangers Aidiemi by Governor 


At the Ulster county grangers’ 
field day, August 13, when Gov Dix 
spoke, there were some 15,000 pres- 
ent. He said it was especially grat- 
ifying that this work is being car- 
ried on by both men and women. 
The young man who starts to make 
his life work on the farm is seriously 
handicapped at the outset unless he 
has with him one who understands 
the practical and scientific manage- 
ment of the household. 

He further said that if we are to 
succeed as a state, as a county, we 
must perform a service allied with 
the service of conservation of our 
resoures and the utilization of the 
soil. No nation can become great 
without fertile soil and much land. 
Only recently our agricultural de- 
partment has taken an interest in 
reforestation and in the quality of 
seeds, not only of crops, but of 
trees, 

“T trust that many of you will take 
advantage of these opportunities, and 
that you will hand down to future 
generations those resources we are 
now extravagantly using, and that 
other resources will be discovered. 
The greatest element of success in 
any farming section is water. We 
have abundance of it in certain sea- 
sons, but we allow it to go to waste, 
so that we lack it at other times. 
But if we retain it on a high level, 
if we use the fall in electrical de- 
velopment, we will have forever the 
energy of all the coal fields of Penn- 
sylvania. 


New York Farm Notes 
W. H. BRAINERD, ALBANY COUNTY, N Y 








The New York state dairymen’s as- 
sociation wilf hold its 36th annual con- 
vention in Syracuse December 10-13. 
The state armory has been secured for 
the convention and for housing the 
dairy machinery. The armory provides 
a convention room capable of seating 
1000 people, and it is expected that 
not far from this number of interested 
dairymen will attend the series of lec. 
tures. The convention will embrace 
every phase of dairying from the pro- 
duction of milk to its manufacture in 
the form of butter, cheese, ice cream, 
buttermilk, etc, and machinery for 
performing the manufacture of the 
different products will be on exhibi- 
tion, E. H. Dollard of Heuvelton is 
the president and W. E. Griffith of 
Madrid secretary and treasurer, 

At its recent meeting in Albany the 
national dairy union approved of the 
draft of the proposed new oleo bill 
which would prohibit the use of any 
coloring matter in oleo; the mixing of 
butter with it or the use of more than 
5% of milk fats; would change the 
name of margarim, make those who 
serve it in public places pay $3 a year 
tax, reduce the manufacturers’ tax 
from 10 to 1 cent, and restrict manu- 
facturers to.one-half and five-pound 
packages, whose containers shall be 
branded with %-inch letters spelling 
“margarim” 

‘William N, Wise, who has been buy- 
ing and shipping grapes in the Keuka 
district for the past 20 years, says that 
the central New. York district com- 

rising the territory § surrounding 

euka, Canandaigua and Seneca lakes 
indicates that the fruit will be of supe. 
rior quality, and that the yield of Ca- 
tawbas and Concords will be from 25 
~to 35% greater than last season, while 
Delawares and Niagaras will be a light 
‘erop. Along the Hudson valley the 
estimated . yield will be 125%, as 
against 75% last year. In the Chau- 
tauqua district, the largest vineyard 
section in the state, a larger yield by 
25% over last year is expected, Last 
year’s crops were 7000 carloads, nearly 
all Concords. 

July was the busiest month thus far 
this year in the labor bureaus of the 
state agricultural department; 546 
single men and 13 families were sent 
to work upon the farms of the state. 
This was an increase of 100.men more 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


than were sent out the previous month, 
The five counties in the western part 
of New York, known as the apple 
belt, have crops of apples this year 
which will exceed those of last year 
by 25%. 

There will be a number of promi- 
nent men in ggricultural life among 
the speakers at the state fair in Syra- 
cuse in September. They will include: 
Cc. W. Burkett, editor American Agri- 
cuiturist, F. C, Minkler, member live 
stock commission of New Jersey, L. 
H. Bailey, New York agricultural col- 
lege, H. W. Collingwood, editor Rural 
New Yorker, W. G. George, founder of 
George Junior Republic, and H,. 
Baker of the state school of forestry. 


An Appreciation of Prof Craig—By 
the passing of Prof John Craig, as 
noted in American Agriculturist last 
week, horticulture has lost one of its 
most conspicuous workers. For many 
years at the head of the horticultural 
department of the Central experimen. 
tal farm of Canada he came in 1898 
to the New York state college of agri- 
culture at Ithaca as professor of col- 
lege extension and later became por- 
fessor of horticulture. Here he added 
to his already international reputation 
as an investigator the role of teacher. 
Doubtless his most conspicuous work 
in N Y is the orchard survey which he 
initiated and which though yet incom. 
plete will be his living monument, He 
was also eminent as the secretary of 
the American pomological society, the 
editor of the National Nurserymen and 
for his active work in the two big so- 
cieties of the Empire state, the west- 
ern New York horticultural and the 
New York state fruit growers’, Last 
week he presided at the annual 
banquet of the former association, 
only one of the many such occasions 
at which he added to his popularity 
and the pleasure of the guests, For 
a man of only 48 years he achieved a 
great deal, but it cannot be said that 
his work was complete. It has only 
been started to be carried on by others 
and to be enjoyed in full fruition by 
growers in all parts of the continent. 

Washington Co—Oats nearly all har- 
vested; crop below the average. Corn 
has been making rapid growth the 
past two weeks. ftecent rains have 
started up the pastures, and cows are 
giving more milk. The Cambridge 
Dairy Co ships about 350 cans to New 
York daily. Prospects are good for 
better prices for milk than last year. 
Cambridge fair has more entries this 
year than ever before, 


Otsego Co—Some 20 head of two- 
year-old Holsteins have been sold for 
$2400 by McLaury Bros of Portland- 
ville to be sent’ to Jalico in Mexico. 
August 10 several inches of rain fell 
in a few hours, but was readily ab- 
sorbed, Abundant rains have fallen 
since. Many head of stock were sacri. 
ficed for market that day which doubt. 
less would not have been had the 
rains come sooner, Several cows were 
killed by lightning during the storm, 
Crops are growing again, Milk brings 
$1.70 p 100 lbs, eggs 24c p doz, hogs 
7%c 1 w, new hay $20 p ton. Cows 
due next spring low. Fat beeves in 
good demand. 

Schuyler Co—At this writing we are 
having more rain thatis good for oats 
harvest. Some fields of potatoes very 
fine; this hot, wet weather will bring 
blight, but not much indications so 
far, Pastures improving and most 
stock looking good. Highways prove 
50% of average. Old meadows very 
poor. Some good fields of corn, most 
corn will not mature unles there is an 
unusually late fall. Apples dropping 
badly, Eggs 25c, butter 26c, 

Genesee Co—Threshing is about 
done in this section, Oats are yielding 
fairly good, and the wheat yield is 
very light. Many farmers only get 
half as much as they sowed, while that 
which was protected went about 25 
bus p acre. Apples promise to be 
about the largest crop on record this 
year. 

Warren Co—We are having frequent 
showers, and potatoes, corn and buck. 
wheat are looking fine, but late, Frost 
will have to hold off later than usual 
if corn matures. We had a light frost 
here at North Creek Aug 17, but no 
damage done as far as I can learn, 
The frost we had the middle of July 
killed some fields of potatoes entirely. 
Oats are being harvested, and look 
well. State road from North Creek to 
Wevertown is nearing completion. 
There is a good demand for chickens 
and lambs, Lambs are bringing $3.50 
to $4.—[G. J. M. 


Hop Picking has commenced on 
early varieties. Market is very quiet in 
the vicinity of Cobleskill, 

Cayuga Co—There has been so much 
rain for the past three weeks it is 
very hard to get harvesting done. 
Some wheat still in the field. There is 
very little barley in yet as it rains 
nearly every day. A good deal of 
complaint of hessian fly in barley, 
which on many farms is a poor crop. 
Oats pretty good; corn is making a 
fine growth but will require frost to 
hold off till late to ripen. A. good 
deal of hay badly stained by the wet 
weather, is about two-thirds of a crop 
on account of the severe drouth of 
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the last of May and through June, 
Late potatoes good, but early potatoes 
are not_much good, Miik is now 
118 per 85-pound can at the railroad, 
having gone up 20c. Butter 32c at the 
creamery, eggs 20 and 27c for brown 
and white, veal calves 8%c live 
weight.—[J. W. Cook. 

Dutchess Co—On account of dry 
weather cows have dropped off on 
milk one-half for there is no fall feed. 
Hay is a fair crop, Oats crop light, 
strain short. Wheat is yielding very 
well, and all crops are bringing very 
good prices. There will be no apples 
in this locality, only enough for home 
use, tye is yielding very good 
bringing 90c, potatoes $1, eggs 25c a 
doz, oats retailing 70c a bu, hay $20 
a ton.—[A, E. Hall, 

Hay Above tha Average—Several 
showers in early Aug have helped 
vegetation greatly in Chenango Co, 
Corn is Jate, 
well, Potatoes 
are not forward. The hay crop was 
above the average, and was gotten 
in in good condition. Pastures are 
dry and the milk flow is light. There 
is a disposition to reduce dairy herds 
a little. Grain still remains high. 
The prospect for oats is not quite up 
to the average, but is not bad. Milk 
prices have beer advanced and are 
now $1.65 p 100 Ibs. 

Promise of Big Corn Yield—Pickle 
and berry season is about over with 
fair crops and returns in Ocean coun- 
ty. Corn promises the largest yield 
for several years and the acreage is 
up to the average. Early potatoes are 
about all dug and a fair yield. They 
are not as large as some years, as too 
many set to the hill. Late potatoes 
are yielding a fair crop. With the in- 
crease in acreage over last year the 
price will not be so high if the yield 
is only 2-3 of a crop. 

Beans and Corn Backward—Warm 
rains are favoring Orleans county, fol. 
lowing the cold and dry weather of 
July. As a result crops are taking on 
new life. Plowing has started on the 
lake shore farms. The harvest season 
for wheat has been favorable. Thresh- 
ing has started. The lake shore yield 
was about 35 bus p acre. Barley will 
be a good crop. Oats are in good 
condition though with decreased acre. 
age on account of the cold and wet 
planting season, Beans and corn are 
backward on account of dry and cold 
season, Potatoes are a good crop so 
far, with good acreage. Tomato crop 
looks good with prospects of an early 
ripening. Cabbages have suffered from 
the effects of the dry weather, and 
ravages of lice. 


Late Oats Badly Rusted—Hay is all 
cut and about 60% of normal in Steu- 
ben county. Early sown oats and bar- 
ley are being harvested and are very 
light crops. Grain sown about June 1 
had the benefit of late rains and made 
good growth. Owing to the cold, wet 
weather recently the bulk of late oats 
will be badly rusted. Buckwheat is 
making fine growth but the stand is 
very uneven, 

Stone Walls Disappearing—oOld- 
style stone walls in Washington county 
are being done away with in connec- 
tion with the new state roads. Steel 
fences are being erected along many 
highways, Hay is a light crop, about 
the same as last year. Oats are good. 
Corn is late and promises a short 
crop. Apples are not very plentiful. 
New hay is $15 p ton, old hay $25. 
Pastures are short, and feed high. 

Corn Growing Fast—Haying is ali 
done and a good crop in Erie county. 
Apples will be a big crop. Early po- 
tatoes: are doing well. The oats crop 
is good. Buckwheat looks good. Corn 
is growing fast.and will be a fair crop. 
Eggs are 22c’p doz, butter is 27c p Ib. 

Large Buckwheat Acreage—Oat 
harvest is nearly completed in Tomp- 
kins Co. Late oats look better than 
the early. Corn is slowly improving. 
Haying is completed. Dealers are 
offering $12 p ton for hay, but only 
a few farmers are selling hay for 
that price. A large acreage of buck- 
wheat was sown in this section and 
it looks fine. A fine crop is expected 
if the frost holds off. Feed is $1.70 
p 100 Ibs. 

Big Hay Crop Damaged—Haying is 
finished in Clinton Co. Continual 
cloudy and wet weather has dam- 
aged all hay cut for the last three 
weeks, The crop was large. Fre- 
quent rains have kept crops growing 
nicely and there is promise of nice 
Yields of all kinds of grain, except 
corn, which is very backward. Pota- 
toes have set well. Fruit will not 
be a large crop. 

Half an Apple Crop—Apple crop in 
Cayuga Co is about 50% of normal. 
Oats are short. Corn and potatoes 
are uneven. Hard to tell quality of 
apples yet. William Baily is building 
an up-to-date: evaporating plant. At 
shipping station milk brings $1.40 p 
100 Ibs, and at factory $1.48. Eggs 
are 22c p doz. 

Fair Plans Ahead—On Aug 28 the 
Richmond county fair is to be for- 
mally opened by Gov Dix. There are 
many entries in rs poultry depart- 
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A kite flying contest is ar- 
ranged for children’s day. Gov Wil- 
son of N J is expected Aug 3% A 
tract of about 70 acres owned by the 
Barnes estate for over 200 years has 
been purchased by a syndicate. The 
property, adjoins the Vanderbilt 
homestead farm, and will be devei- 
oped as a residential portion to be 
called Woodland Terrace. 


Tobacco Selling in the vicinity of 
Painted Post has been active the past 
week or more. The entire growing 
crop has been purchased, according to 
a correspondent, at prices ranging from 
11 to 15c p lb in the bdle. Packers 
from Elmira and Addison purchased 
the bulk of the crop, while the Ameri- 
can company bought some, D. W. 
Gray sold his 1911 crop, yet in the 
bdle, for llc p Ib. 

Grange Picnics—The annual picnic 
under the auspices of West Monroe 
grange was held Saturday, Aug 19, in 
Piquet’s grove, near Mallory, in Os- 
wego Co. The weather was very un- 
favorable. It began raining at5a m 
and continued to rain almost inces- 
Santly until about 2 p m, when it 
cleared, The inclement weather made 
the picnic Saturday almost a failure, 
only about 500) people being present 
It has heen customary heretofore to 
have 1) times this number on the 
grounds. On account of the inclem- 
ent weather it was decided to con- 
tinue the picnic another day, as great 
preparations had been made for feed- 
ing the public and for amusement, 
excitement, entertainment, games, etc 
The next day, Sunday, was warm anid 
pleasant until about 1.30 p m, when it 
commenced raining again, and was 
Showery the balance of the day. The 
program as originally arranged was 
carried out. The crowd was not as 
large at it would have been had the 
weather been satisfactory Saturday 
Central Square grange picnic oc- 
curred Aug 17 in Harrington’s grove. 
Corn and buckwheat are growing 
fast, as the weather is warm, alse 
good prospects for potatoes, unless 
they become affected by -blight later. 
None has appeated yet. Oats are be- 
ing harvested. They are not an av- 
erage crop. Plowing for winter rye 
will soon be in operation. 

Beans Below Average--Beans will 
fall below the average in Orleans Co. 
Fields where the bean vines fill the 
row are few and far between. Early 
potatoes are a short crop. Rain came 
too late to save them. For the same 
reason all pasturage is very scanty. 
The Sulzer apple bill. meets with gen- 
eral approval. Insects worked in the 
wheat, causing it to fall below the 
reaper .knives, resulting in great 
waste. There seems tod be quite gen- 
eral dissatisfaction with the service 
the telephone company gives its rural 
patrons. The Medina rgange is con<- 
sidering entering a very strong pro- 
test at the Buffalo cftice. The tele- 
phone people propose to install the 
old crank system in the farmers’ 
houses. 


Lewis Co—A very little haying re- 
mains to be done in this section; this 
is owing to the scarcity of help earlier 
in the season. The hay crop has beeu 
an average one, not a big, bumper 
crop like last season, but of a fair 
quality, The market price is from $12 
to $15 p ton. Since July 21 we have 
had fine rains, which have done won- 
ders for our growing crops. Graih is 
heading and making a fair growth of 
straw and promises an average har- 
vest. Corn.is small for the time of 
year, but shows a.good color and is 
rapidly growing. Potatoes are lookirg 
well, especially late planted. Early 
planted that set during the dry spell 
are small and few in the hill. 


Milk Price Advanced—Haying is 
finished in Rensselaer Co, and as @ 
general thing i. a larger crop than 
last year. Rye is cut and: is good. 
Oats are short and light. Corn and 
potatoes are growing well since the 
severe drouth has been broken by 
frequent showers in the last two 
weeks. The price of milk has ad- 
vanced 25c p 100 Ibs at the milk sta- 
tion. Butter brings from 30 to 34c p 
lb, eggs SOc p doz. 


How Farm Things Appear in Ohio 


[From Page 143. 
disease appears to be as prevalent as 
ever. It has already appeared in 
many sections and large numbers of 
hogs are sick and many have died. 

The price is gradually rising, ship- 
pers now offering $8 a hundred. As 
usual dogs and free wool are worry- 
the supply in most sections is much 
very stiff compared with other iive 
stock. The sheep business seems to be 
at a standstill in Ohio waiting to see 
what will happen. 

Light horses are not in demand and 
the supply in most section is much 
above the number required to supply 
the trade. Fewer light horses are be- 
ing raised. On the other hand more 
heavy horses are being raised and the 
demand is greater than ever and the 
price is high. It takes $200 to buy a 
good average farm horse weighing 
1400 to 1600 pounds, while the heavier 
kind with quality go much higher, 
$250 to $850, 
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Fruit Growers’ Monster Meeting 


ast week the New York 
association held 


At Albion 
state fruit growers’ 
the largest summer meeting in its 
history. As usual at the—sunjmer 
meeting, the program was somewhat 
informal, the object being mainly to 
bring the growers together for an 
inspection trip through the district. 
After a brief address of welcome by 
H. S. Reed of the Albion chamber 
of commerce, and a terse response by 
Clark Allis, president of the asso- 
ciation, Edward Van Alstyne of Kin- 
derhook, director of farmers’ - insti- 
tutes, spoke upon the apple industry, 
and Maj R. R. Riddell, aiso of the 
department, discussed the renais- 
sance of New York agriculture. Sec 
E. C. Gillett of Penn Yan suggested 
that the next summer meeting be 
held in Champlain valley, but said 
the matter would have to come up 
before the business session at the 
winter meeting. 

The. great features of the gather- 
ing were the auto trip through Or- 
leans and neighboring county or- 
chards. A long trip of 80 miles and 
a short one. of 25 had been planned, 
and a booklet giving a map of the 
routes printed for general distribu- 
tion. Besides indicating the routes 
the booklet gave a list of the prin- 
cipal farms along the roads, and also 
the most important crops, with the 
acreage of each, At every turn a 
large arrow indicated the right di- 
rection, and at every farm a conspic- 
uously numbered placard referred to 
the guidebook, so everyone could 
know where he was going and whose 
crops he was viewing. In the S80- 
mile trip 125 farms or orchards were 
listed, and in the 25-mile’ there 
were 46. 

It was estimated that as more than 
5OO autos started on these ofificial 
and on numerous unofficial trips, and 
as the average number of persons to 
the load was four, fully 2000 people 
saw more or less of the wonderful 
orchards of Orleans county. Since 
every auto and auto truck for. many 
miles was called into requisition, 
there were still a few visitors who 
were unable to get seats, but as the 
rules were, visitors from a distance 
first, members from Orleans county 
second, and nonmembers third, very 
few people entitled to the free trip 
were disappointed. 


Onion Harvest Promises Well 
EEE 

Onion crop. progressing nicely, 
white being harvested, good size and 
fine quality. One buyer has bought 
at 56c. Others refuse to pay that; 
no contracts yet for yellow and red 
onions. The crop had the appear- 
ance of a bumper, -but it is begin- 
ning to dawn that the wet weather 
has developed some inferior stock. 
We look for fine results, no greater 
than last crop, except in white.— 
{Henry Price & Son, Hardin Coun- 
ty, O. 

Onions here 





about the same as last 
season, medium size, yield around 
400 bus p acre. Harvest will begin 
last of August.—[E. M. Orr- 
ville, O, 

Big crop of onions here and some 
contracting at 56c 4 bu for white. 
Onions are of good quality, harvest 
7 to 10 days late.—[B. B. H., Ken- 
ton, O. 

Quality better than last year, looks 
like 450 bus to the acre, and stock 
has appearance of being good. No 
offers yet on red and yellow; white 
onions 56c p bu; growers talk (0c 
from the field.—[W. M. Y., Colum- 
bia City, Ind 

Onions coming along nicely in size 
and quality, estimate 400 bus p acre, 
harvest about Sept i. No contracts 
yet.—[I. S., Wolf Lake, Ind. 

Acreage about 25% short of last 
year, but yield a half better. Some 
fields will be late [J. H. S., Churu- 
busco, Ind. 

Crop very promising, 
size, free from disease. 
begin Sept 5 Growers 
clined to contract.—[C, 
son, Mich. 

Harvest began Aug 19. Onions 
good size, medium crop. Early con- 
tracts $1.10 p _ of 100 libs at the 
station.—[J. W., Florida, N Y. 

Acreage and yield much larger 
than last year, if weather continues 
favorable; needing dry weather. Buy- 
ers are indifferent and no contracts 
yet.—[F. Ww. G., Racine Junc- 
tion, Wis. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets . 
York, Monday, Aug 19— 
after Monday steers ruled 
dull and lower, closing fully 25c off 
from the opening sales; good bulls 
held up, closing firm to 10@15c higher; 
light bulls fell off Wednesday 10@15c, 
but recovered later from the decline; 
cows held up, although very dull on 
Wednesday; closed steady to a frac- 
tion higher on light rééeipts. Calves 
were dull and drooping after Monday, 
and generally 25c lower on Wednes- 
day; closed firm on good, handy 
weights; steady for others, The sell- 
ing range was: Steers 


stock good 
Harvest will 
are not in- 
Cc. H., Jack- 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 
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$5.75 @ 9.30, oxen 4.50@8.25, bulls 3.25 
@6, cows 2@6, veals 6@ 11, culls 4.50 
@6, grassers and buttermilks 3. 50 @5, 
western calves 6@8.50. 

Today there were 50 cars of cattle 
and 2800 calves on sale, Steers were 
full steady for choice heavy; other 
grades slow to 10@15c lower; bulls in 
fair demand and steady to 10c higher; 
cows steady to strong. Calves on mod. 
erate receipts showed a good deal of 
firmness, With veals selling 25@75c 
higher than at the close of last week; 
grassers and buttermiiks were firm to 

Se higher. Steers av 750 to 1395 Ibs 
sold at $5@9.35 p 100 Ibs, including 5 
cars W Va, 1346 to 1393. Ibs, 9.15@ 
9.35, 18 cars Va, 1127 to 1390 Ibs, 7.35 
@%9.35, N Y, av 750 lbs, 5. Bulls sold 
at 3.25@5.65, cows 2.25@6, extra Va 
cow 6.75, veals 7@11, culls 5@6.50, 
grassers and buttermilks 4@ 5.50, year- 
lings 3.50@ 4. 

Sheep after 
dull and weak, 
ther decline of strong 25c; 
continued oversupply sold very 
ly, with prices dropping each 
and closing 75c lower than the 
ing except for good and choice. The 
selling range for the week was: 
Sheep $2 @ 4.25, culls 1L.W@2.25, 
lambs 4.75@7.25, culls 4@5.25. To- 
day there were cars of stock on 
sale. With moderate supply there 
was a better feeling today, and sheep 
were full steady, while desirable 
grades of lambs advanced 10@2i5c, 
With all grades selling more freely 
and a good clearance of the pens, 
Common to prime sheep (ewes) sold 
at 2.50@4 p 100 Ibs, culls 2@2.25, 
common to soon lambs at 5@7, 
culls at 4@4.5 Top price for Ky 
lambs 7, W Ve 6.90, Va 640, Ohio 
6.75, Pa 6.25, N ¥ 6.50. 5 

Receipts of hogs included 10 cars 
for market. Demand good and prices 
firm to 10c higher, with N Y and 
Pa hogs selling at 8.60@8.90 p 100 
lbs for heavy to light weights; 
roughs 7.50@7.65, stags 5. 

The Horse Market 

Quotations show but little, if any, 
falling off from last month’s and 
last quoted figures. 

At Buffalo, cattle receipts Monday 
totaled 5000 head. Nothing choice 
was offered for sale, the bulk of fe- 
males selling at 15@25c lower than 
a week ago. The hog market was 
active, 10,500 head arriving. York- 
ers and mixed weights sold at $9 p 
100 ibs, heavyweights $8.90, light- 
weights 8.75. Sheep and lamb mar- 
ket Monday was strong upon receipt 
of 9000 head. Lambs sold at 6.75 @ 
7, yearlings 65.50, 4.60 @3d, 
ewes 4@4.25. 


New. York Cheese Markets 


At Utica, N Y, Aug 19, more soak- 
ing rains in this dairy section the past 
week have provided an abundance of 
moisture, and crop prospects are 
promising. Pastures and afterfeed are 
in good condition, and, while there is 
no increase in the yield of milk there 
is no decrease. Prices on the board 
today were the same as last week, but 
the tone was firmer. The official trans- 
actions were 2600 bxs small colored, 
and 1290 bxs small white, all at 
14%c The curb sales were at lic, 
with specials 4c higher. The sales of 
butter were 1% packages at 26@27 %c, 


The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange rate at 
the time of writing was 3%c p qt to 
the farmer in the 26-c zone having no 
station charges, or $1.71 p 40-qt can 
delivered in New York. The market 
was short the middle of last week ow- 
ing to the warm weather, and the un- 
usual volume of sour milk, The con- 
dition was so bad that there was talk 
of holding a special meeting of the 
exchange early this week to consider 
an advance in the rate. The cooler 
weather of Friday eased the market. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Aug 
17 were as follows: 


last Monday continued 
and closed at a fur- 
lambs on 
slow- 

day 
open- 


o~ 
ov 


wethers 








Milk Cream 
Y; 34, 750 3 
Susquehanna 
West Shore . 
Lackawanna 
N Y C (long hau!) 
N Y C lines (short haui) 
Ontario 4 
Lehigh valley 
Homer Ramsdell line 
New Haven 
Other sources 

} 13,489 


Eigin Butter Market—At Elgin, Til, 
butter continues firm at 25c p Ib. 


NEW YORK—At Rochester, best 
home-grown potatoes 90c@$1_ p ba, 
tomatoes 25@30c p bskt, corn 12@15 
p doz, apples 40@50c p bu, peaches 25 
@40c, live chickens 15@ 17 Pp 1d, broil. 
ers 18@ 20e, fresh eggs 25@30c p doz, 
new*hay 15@ Le. ton, straw 14@17. 
cmy butter 27@29%c p Ib, cheese 15 
@i6tec. 

At Syracuse, sales of apples ranged 
anywhere from 65c p bu down to 2iiec, 
green peppers $2.75@38 p bbl, sweet 
potatoes 4.50, 


1 @) - ae 
CEMENT 


Concrete Dipping Tanks 


The modern farmer’s method of curing disease among stock and 
ridding them of vermin is the dipping process. Cattlemen have 
found that dipping increases the market value of their steers $5 per 
head. Concrete dipping tanks for hogs, sheep, cattle and horses 
are easily built, do not rot or rust out, and need no repairs. 


UNIVERSAL cement 


CEMENT 


should be used for building dipping vats or any other kind of con- 
crete work. It is fine and uniform in quality and of granite-like 
strength. We furnish free to any farmer simple instructions and 
definite plans for concrete construction. If you intend to build a silo 
and do not want to undertake the construction yourself, we will 
aid you in finding a contractor who will do the work reasonably. 


Universal Portland Cement Co. 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH MINNEAPOLIS 
72 West Adams St. Frick Building Security Bank Building 


Plants at Chicago and Pittsburgh. Annual Output 12,000,000 Barrels 





| WHIRLWIND 
ISILO-FILLERS Vz 


We leven t room here to prove 

to you why Whitlwinds are the 

best. We could stick in a lot of 

high sounding words and circus 

bill talk, but we believe you want 

facts and proven statements, not hot a. Are 

we right? If so, just write for our free catalog 

of Whirlwind Silo Fillers. Learn wherein Whirl- 

winds are different—why they are better—how | 

little power is required to operate them—how high ow elevate fodder— 
what enormous capac they Sever pa owt and wha they cow 


The man who planned and wrote 
travagant words or hot air. Vises the 
eves as patent 0 pictare & am ES 


is given with = 
—we leave it to you. 
WILDER-STRONG IMPLEMENT CO. 


Box 14, Monroe, Mich 








Roofing RRR ESE 


Rubber 
SHE CES aes Sie ESE 
cicero Sm 


Write for resis = SAMPLES p dgoeet treme thie abv 
Century ae Co., DEPT. 636.{559 wun avs tow Yoru Olty- 





I it any of our adver- 
Always Mention ci ge will get a very 
This Journal  guick reply if you do. 
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THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 

‘ Cattle. -—Hos-, Shee, 
Per 100 lhe 
1912 1911 1911 


seeee oo OO ones 
coos 9 . 
0.00 





Chicago 
New York 
Buffalo 

Kansas City 


J 25 3.75 
Pittsburg 8.95 . 4.00 





At Chicago, the phenomenal price 
Jevel in cattle has been maintained, 
the feature being a further slight ad- 
vance the past few days which car- 
ried the top to 10%c. This figure was 
paid for a lot of Ind Herefords, and a 
considerable number of steers have 
within the past fortnight crossed the 
cales at better than 10c, This class of 
stock is now at the highest level ever 
reached at Chicago, and the under- 
tone is one of continued strength ow- 
ing to relative scarcity. Some figures 
and deductions are printed on an 
earlier page of American Agriculiturist, 
indicating the marked shortage in the 
beef supply ut all western markets 
since the first of the year, 

Phenomenal prices are also being 
paid for range cattle. A new high 
record was made in the sale of 1500- 
lb Mont steers off the range in the 
northern part of the state, selling a 
shade better than 9c plb. Other range 
steers brought figures well up toward 
%e. The movement of grass cattle is 
now liberal and the demand excellent, 

Relating to the future of prices, the 
argument is brought forth at the 
stockyards that present phenomenal 
figures paid for choice native beeves 
will serve as a magnet to draw these 
out of feed lots, even though their 
owners had up to a recent date 
planned to hold these until cold 
weather; then the natural inference 
is that such movement from the coun- 
try may mean a scant winter supply 
of well finished bullocks. At any rate 
the trade does not seem to know of 
any great number of prime native 
steers to come forward. Relatively 
high prices are paid at Kansas City, 
Omaha and St Paul, Some discrep- 
ancy is shown toward medium and 
common native grassers and short fed 
steers, 

Feeding cattle have been in sharp 
demand and picked up for reshipment 
to the countiy at high prices. Many 
careful feeders seem to believe they 
can utilize to advantage the forthcom. 
ing crop of corn on young steers cost- 
ing at Chicago stockyards all the way 
up to $6@6.75 p 100 lbs. Cattle quo- 
tations follow: 

Uhoice to prime heavy beeves 

Fair to good corn fed steers 

Good to fancy yearlings 

Common to good grasg steers .......... 
Western range steers 

Butcher cows and heifers 

Selected feeders, 800 to 

Stock cattle, 500 to 750 Ibs 


Veal calves ) 
Milch cows good to choice, each ........ 50. 00@?5 5.00 


Hog receipts were moderate, average 
quality not the best and choice loads 
sold at low prices. The market as a 
whole was fairly active and well sup- 
ported; selected packing and shipping 
$8.45@8.70, light hogs 8.25 @8.65, 

Sheep continued relatively cheaper 
than other meat animals and prices 
favorable to consumers, Offerings 
were ample for all requirements, in- 
cluding a good many from western 
ranges. Sales of good Mont wethers 
were around $4 p 100 lbs, with some 
“choice lots from N M and Nev at 
4.50; native wethers easy at 3.50@ 
4.40, yearlings up to 5.50, native 
lambs 5.50@7.40,, western do 5.75@ 
7:2. 7 
The Horse Market 

It is the quiet season in the horse 
trade, fair numbers moving at Chicago 
and other distributing points. Quo- 
tations include good to extra draft 
animals at $125@250 p head, driving 
horses 100@225, saddlers 150 @ 300, 
chunks and express animals usual dis- 
count. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CBEAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 
26% 
27 


Butter 

At New York, the market for fresh 
emy is generally gee 
extras brought 26%c p 
were in liberal supply ~ “ss@2bine 
seconds 231%,.@24%c. Average current 
western went at 22c. 

At Chicago, extras in fresh creamery 
are quotable at fair demand, with ex- 
tras salable at 24c p 1b, firsts 23c, 
dairies 23c, firsts 22c, Packing stock 
eontinues in fair demand, with miscel- 
laneous quotable at 


Cheese 
At New York, the cheese market 
,pontinues very firm on high grades of 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


colored cheese. Speculative demand is 
good at ue p lb, Average fcy grades 
sell at 15% @15%c, skims 9% @13c, 
daisies 16%e, 

At Chicago, there is just a mod- 
erate business in the cheese market. 
There are plenty of goods of all 
makes on the market, ample for the 
demand. Prices are holding steady, 
twins 13% @14c p lb, daisies 14@ 
14%c, young America 14% @15'4«, 
longhorn 15¢, block Swiss 15%c, new 
limburger 12%¢@ 13c. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 





7-Wheat—, --Corn—, 7--Oats—, 
1912 1911 1912 1911 1912 1911 
Chicago ...... 1.06 ‘ 7 64% .35 -41 
New York .107 93 P -T1Y 5 46% 
Boston ..... — 48% 
St Louis ,.... 1.03 .. ‘ ° .3f 9 
Toledo . -.» 1.06 88 Ti F . Al 
Minneapolis .. 1.038 — 7 41% 
Liverpool 1.18% 1.11 -- 


Cash price 





At Chicago, wheat averaged steadier 
with disposition on the part of 
speculators to sell off the market. The 
features were the liberal movement of 
new wheat in the southwest and gen- 
erally favorable weather conditions 
in the American northwest. The cash 
demand for wheat atieading primary 
markets was not at all urgent, yet 
holders were rather firm in their 
views. New spring wheat is moving 
at an increasing rate, The _ visible 
supply of wheat in the U S and 
Canada is down to its lowest point 
and only one-third what it was a year 
ago at this date; this, however, is of 
no especial value in shaping prices, At 
Chicago, Sept and Dec wheat sold 
freely around 93@94%ec p bu, May 
above and below 98c; No 2 red winter 
$1.03@4 1.05 p bu. 

The corn trade as a whole was with. 
out new feature New crop de- 
iveries were easy In tone, owing to con- 
tinued favorable weather conditions 
and improved crop. outlook Good 
rains have fallen recently in Ia, Ill 
and the Ohio valley, and trade re- 
ports from the southwest said outlook 
much brighter since the rains. Corn 
for Dec delivery sold freely at 54@ 
hoe p bu, May a shade discount; 
old No 2 corn in store 7614, @77%e 
p bu, 

The 


less 


at a 
factor 
of a 


was active 
controlling 
further assurance 
crop. New oats, stand- 
32@33c p bu, Sept 31%@ 
32%c, Dee fractional premium. 
was steadier at the recent 
price decline, with No 2 to go to 
store quotably 69@70c p bu. 

Barley was quiet, choice malting 
grades offered rather sparingly and 
commanding recent prices around 
(5@T3e p bu. Feed barley sold at 
DO @ He. 

Field seeds were 


market 
range, 


oats 
narrow price 
being the 
magnificent 
ard grade, 


tye 


quiet at the low- 
price levels established some time 
ago. Clover was inactive around 
14@15¢ p Ib and timothy showed a 
little recovery from the recent de- 
cline, prime nominally 6c, but new, 
Sept delivery, down to 5c. 


Hay Down, Live Stock Up 


COUNTY, O 


er 


M. C. THOMAS, CHAMPAIGN 


prevented proper 
corn and the 


Wet weather has 
cultivation of much 
fields are very weedy. In the north- 
eastern part of the state the white 
grub is doing considerable damage, 
while in the Ohio valley a green louse 
is working upon the roots and many 
fields will be almost a failure. It 
will be a serious loss if we do not 
have a good crop this season, as very 
little of last year’s crop remains and 
the price is ranging from 80 cents to 
$1 a bushel. The oats crop was a 
bumper, both in acreage and yield, 
and the price has dropped from 65 
cents last spring to 28 cents at the 
present time. The hay crop is a sur- 
prise to all. In May and the first half 
of June it was very common to hear 
the remark, “The hay crop will be 
lighter than last year.” But such is 
not the case. There is at least one- 
third more hay in Ohio this season 
than last, especially timothy, and in- 
stead of the buyers offering from $16 
to $20 a ton, as they did last year, 
they are talking $10 and $12, and not 
very anxious at that. 

Last fall and this spring farmers 
paid $5 and $6 a bushel for timothy 
seed and consequently hundreds of 
actes have been cut for seed and the 
price has dropped back to normal, 
being worth now from $1.75 to $2 
bushel. 

The outlook for clover seed is very 
poor. In my travels over the state 
I do not call to mind a single field 
that gives promise of a large yield. 
The potato crop never looked better, 
and unless something happens from 
now on potatoes will sell at living 
prices to both grower and consumer 
the next 12 months, 

The wheat crop was a sore disap- 
pointment. The average at six bushels 
an acre is as near a complete failure 
was ever known. Notwithstanding 





this fact, farmers are preparing to 
put out a large acreage this fall, a 
great many going upon the theory 
that where you lose a thing is the 
Place to find it. 

Live stock of all kinds, excepting 
sheep, are high in price and not 
very plentiful. Hogs are 8 cents, fat 
cattle 6 to 7 cents and good draft 
horses bring from $200 to $300. Gen- 
erally, as farmers, we are optimistic, 
an acre is near a complete failure as 
and the fellow that is using brains 
along with muscle and ‘thas something 
to sell of the various staple crops is 
making money; but the fellow that 
sits down and waits for something to 
come his way is continually finding 
fault with this or that, and I pre- 
sume such will always be the Case, 


“o— 





Selection of Seed Potatoes 

{From Page 

efit from that afternoon’s 
lecting seed. 

The practical thing to do is, when 
digging, to select enough of the very 
best hills to plant a seed plot each 
year and use the product of that seed 
plot as seed for the next main crop, 
Several years’ effort along this Jine 
will, I believe, in most cases double 
the crop. They tell us in southern 
Pennsylvania that we are too far 
south to maintain the vigor of our 
seed, but I make the assertion, and 
I can prove it, too, that intelligent 
selection of seed will not only main- 
tain, but will permanently improve 
any variety of potato naturally adapt- 
ed to our conditions. 
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Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 


Farmers’ 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuabie 
fn American Agriculturist. At a cost of only SIX 
cents a word you can advertise anything you Wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot for- 
ward replies sent to thig office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements 
of oe FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” will 
accepted at the above rate, but will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, thus making a small 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the “‘Farmers’ Exchange’ 
tising is only six cents a word each insertion. 

Address. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 


of the 


adver- 








LIVE STOOK 


FOR SALE—Four head registered Guernsey ¢at- 
tle. Two young cows, one epee one bull, each 7 
months old. Price reasonable. CALVIN L. LAW- 
RENCE, Dover, N J. 


RAMBOUILLET rams 
mutten sheep; one or a 
all ages. Overstocked; 
BROS, Ereeport, 0. 


HAMPSHIRE DOWN SHEEP, yearling rams, 
ram lambs, yearling ewes and ewe lambs. sired by 
a fine imported ram. All registered. J. H. ALLI- 
SON, Mercer, Pa. 


FOR SALE—27 
imported  stoc 
E. MOORE, 


FOR EXCHANGE—Thoroughbred Hampshire swine 
for thoroughbred Hampshire sheep. WHITE BELT 
FARMS, Piainville, N Y. 


LARGE English Yorkshires 
ages. ROBERT EDDY. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS $5 
$4 each. W. LOTHERS, 


CHESHIRES—1 bear, 3 sows, 
$12 each. S. LITTLE, Clyde, N 


POLAND-CHINA boars 
RUPRACHT, Fernwood, 


0 IC FINEST BRED. 
BIE CO, Savona, N Y. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURG and _ White 
Crested Black Polish chickens, 60c apiece. AUSTIN 
JACKSON, Mineral Springs, N Y. 


PULLETS AND HENS, thoroughbred; dozen $10. 
WHITE LEGHORN FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


SCOTCH COLLIE PUPPIES—Golden sables, eligible 

to registration, bred from and trained-to- 

work stock. Males $7. 5s 

females $5. CLOVERNOOK” FARM, 
urg, Pa. 


FOX, COON and rabbit hounds, 
Puppies. Al, broke to gun and field 
and white. Book your orders now. 
H. C. LYTLE, Fredericksburg, 0. 





and 
swine, 
CLARK 


great wool 
Berkshire 
Write 


and ewes; 
carload 
must sell. 








rams, from 
cattle. C. 


registered 
ck, registered 
Frazeysburg, 0O. 


Shropshire 
Shorthorn 








Splendid stock. All 
Y. 


Cattaraugus 





each. Collie female pups 
Perulack, Pa 





farrowed April 1, 
Y 





and sows cheap. FRED 
w Ws 





Type, large size. FRIS- 











STOCK 





trained dogs and 
. Ferrets, brown 
Stamp for reply. 





ANGORA GOATS—Choice stock 


- Special prices for 
iat sale. KLEE MILLING 
d. 


CO, Westminster, 


American Agriculturist 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


MIRACLE WHEAT—Truly marvelous; 1-3 bushel 
seeds an acre; $4 per bushel. Write for particulars. 
NIMSHI NUZUM, Shinnston, W. Va. 


TIMOTHY SEED—Choice, 
freight prepaid, samples 
FARMS, Lancaster; Pa. 


FOR SALE—Mammoth 
bushel. Bags lic cach. 
Bethiehem, N Y¥. 


FOR STRAWBERRY PLANTS to 
berries next June, write A. B. 
Macedon, NY. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


ROY SWING STANCHIONS, comfortable for cat- 
tle, durable and cheap. Thousands in use; booklet 
with cuts and full information by a the man- 
ufacturers. ROY BROS, East Barnet, 


PATENTS 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT—Patent your 
they may bring you wealth. 64-page book ree. 
FITZ GERALD & CO, 822 F St, Washington, D C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


JOB PRINTING, PHOTO-ENGRAVING, electro- 
typing, catalogs, booklets, papers, etc. ess work at 
lowest prices and shortest time. You are. invited to 
submit samples of what you want printed or Ee 
and quotations will be furnished. Low prices on 
Tuns in standard sizes. THE PHELPS PUBLISHING 
CO, Springfield, Mass. 


WANTED—Immediately, 
ernment positions. Fall 
Prepare now. Trial 
0ZM ENT, 107 R, 





new, $3. per bushel, 
free. GLick's SEED 





rye $1.2 


white a 
F. A. WILTSIE, 


tonk 





set now for 
KATKAMIER, 








ideas ; 
ee. 








for gov- 
everywhere. 
Write 


men and women 
examinations 
examination free. 
St Louis. 





APPLE BARRELS FOR SALE—Standard size, best 
quality, prompt shipment, lowest market price 
SAMUEL DEUEL, Pine Plains, N Y 


STOP! HARD RUBBING, ‘Easy Wash” l0c. 
EASY LAUNDRY MFG CO, Box 36, Route 2, Key= 
port, N J. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Six Cents a Word 


MALE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP?!—The Jewish agri- 
cultural and industrial aid society has on its lists 
men wishing to obtain employment on farms. Many 
of them are without experience. They are able-bodied 
and willing to work. If you can make use of such 
help, please communicate with us, stating what wages 
you will pay, whether the work is permanent, and 
whether you prefer a single or a married man, with 
or without experience. Ours is a philanthropic or- 
ganization, whose object it ig to assist and encour- 
age Jewish immigrants to become farmers. 
no commission to employer or employee. 
FARM LABOR BUREAU, 173 Second Avenue, 
York City. 














New 





WANTED—Men and women for 
tions. $80 month; annual vacations; short hours; no 

layoffs ;’” common education sufficient; over 12,000 
appointments coming; influence unnecessary; farmers’ 
eligible. Send postal immediately for free list of 
positions open. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept E 19. 
Rochester, N Y. 


government posi- 





ee ae WISHING to earn three to five dollars 
day, write for terms. FIRST NATIONAL NUR- 
SERIES, Rochester, N Y. 





GOVERNMENT WANTS HELP—Write for list of 
positions open. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept E 19, 
Rochester, N Y. 





AGENTS 


AGENTS—$25 a week for two hours’ 
A_ brand hosiery — that 

. Write for —_ and free samples if 
business. GUARANTEED HOSIERY 
Third street, Dayton 0. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Six Cents a Word 


249 ACRES, big dairy herd, all 
terms. One of the farms that 
ware county the second richest 
United States; owner has made money, retiring to 
smaller farm, will sacrifice this big money-maker 
just as it stands with complete equipment, to quick 
buyer; 23 good cows, 7 young cattle, 2 horses, gas«- 
line engine, wagons, barness, machinery, tools, dairy 
utensils all thrown in; 50 acres smooth, fertile 
fields, spring-watéred pasture for 40 cows: enough 
wood and timber to pay for farm when marketed; 
good 1l-room house, piazza, running water, big barn 
with basement, tie-up fer 37 cows, running water, 
ice house, milk house, several other buildings; only 
3 miles to railroad station; fortune here for some 
earnest worker; income begins the moment 
you ta possession; as owner is anxious to make 
change at once, price is only $6700 for everything. 

1 Cat details and traveling direction s 

13, “Strout’s Farm Catalog 35," 
copy free. Bestion 1096. E. A. ha FARM 
AGENCY, 47 West 34th street. New York. 


work a day. 
beats them 
you mean 
co, 1053 











machinery; liberal 
have made Dela- 


dairy county in the 





FARM BORDERING salt water, 120 acres, $280: 
easy terms. All the joys and pleasures of the sea- 
shore and all profits of a good farm; cuts 40 
tons hay, keeps 20 cows, lots of fruit trees apd 
berries; only % mile to railroad station, village, 
markets, all advantages; borders salt water for long 
distance; splendid boating, bathing, fishing; fields 
level, easily worked, pasture watered by and 
spring; fine 8-room house, two barns, two big 
poultry houses, work shop, carriage and store houses, 
ice house and cream house, all in good repair; own 
er cannot occupy: biggest bargain of the year at 
$2800, easy terms. information regarding 
this and an 85-acre farm with live stock and tools 
ineluded for 2, 400, “‘Strout’s Farm Cata- 
log ” oc free. E. 

FARM AGENCY, 47 
Broadway, N Y. 

34000 WILL BUY A FINE 100-acre ge grain, 
fruit and truck farm, with hand new 

8 rooms and concrete cellar. Situated near 2 
excellent rw towns on Delaware railroad. Write 
to MATHIA HAHN, Greenwood, Del, for com- 
plete yi and chtalog of many other farune at 
attractive : 

GRAZING TRACTS in New Mexico. One tract 25,000 
acres, favorite pasture for sheep. Mostly high sum- 

Second tract 11,000 acres, all-year graz- 
Each in solid — 


tith 
Le PRINCE, Santa Fe. 
ROOM FOR ALL IN MINNESOTA where it 
rains! State, school, farm, garden, dairy footy 
eseckers, write. Maps, literature free. J. 
MAXFIELD. State Immigration et “17 
State Capito], St Paul, Minn. 


Station 1 A. @TR°UT 
West 34th street <nd 110 

















WHITE AND BROWN FERRETS for sale. 
list free. BERT EWELL, Wellington, O. 


ot = ED AIREDALE PUPS, 
w. NSEY, Rexford, N Y. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY sTOCK 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Earliest, latest, largest. 
most productive varieties. $1 hundred prepgid. Low 
thousand ye Raspberry, blackberry, asparagus 
plants, trees. Catalog free. HARRY L. 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 


Price 





ehoice stock. 





COME TO MINNESOTA—Sure crops; pleaty rain- 
fall; good markets; land cheap, but advancing rap- 
idly Literature and information free. Write H. J. 
MAXFIELD. State ion Ci issi . si7 
State Capitol, St Paul, Minn. 

W. A. ©O, Saratoga, 
particulars, 29-acre flour, 
general co 
Hotel road house, average 

100-ACRE res FARM for sale, half mie 
from depot. C. APPLEGATE, Farmingdale, N J. 

FOR com SMALL FARM in Virginia, 
railroad write INGALLS, Midland, Va 








Bargains. Write for 
, grist and saw mill; 8 acres, 








near 





NORTHERN 
clover, alsike, 
common and 
Branch, h. 


GROWN _ winter 
white 
Petkus 


vetch, mammoth 
and hard red winter wheat, 
EDW E. BVANS, West 





SMALL FARM ny sale cheap near 


GooD 
Bridgeville, BOX 7 Oakley. 
CETON A ~ de 
Write for a B, 
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August 24, 1912 
. GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise Stated quotations In 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock, 
From these ceuntry consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 


or consumers arn advance is usually 
secured. 
Apples 
At New York, apples are moving 
fairly, but the supply is increasing 
and prices tend downward. A car of 
fey Mich Duchess and Oldenburg 
Bold recently at $3.50 p bbl. State 
Astrachan are going mainly at $2.25, 
with Duchess generally at 2.75 for 
No 1, Nyack Pippin 1.75 @ 2.25, 
Sour Bough 2@2.50, Sweet 1.75 
@ 2.25. 
Beans 
At New York, receipts are very light 
ot state marrow béans, and prices firm 
and higher, Jabbers pay $5.70 p 100 
Ibs for choice qualit Pea beans are 


4.50, 


red kidney 
$.20., 


quoted at about 5, 
white 6.75, yellow eye 
i-ges 
At New York, receipts from Mar 1 
up to Aug 10 this year were 3,228,000 
cases, compared with 5,288,000 for the 
same period last year. Market has 
been .in fair condition of late on all 
grades of fresh-gathered eggs. te- 
ceipts have been rather too light to 
meet the demand, and there has been 
some drawing on June and July stor- 
age stock, The lower grades of eggs 
eontinue scarce and firm. Near by 
whites are steady, and browns firm 
and higher. Fresh-gathered eggs are 
quoted at 24@2tc p doz, extra firsts 
21@23c, whites 31@33c, browns 25 

@ 27c. 

At Chicaro, feeling in the egg mar- 
ket is firm, with a continued sharp de- 
mand for fine stock. Buyers are bid- 
ding well for desirable lots, and the 
tendency is toward higher prices. 
Northern stock is preferred. Firsts are 
quotable at 18%c, miscellaneous lots 
that will not grade 16@1li7c, ordinary 
firsts 1616c, dirties 13%c. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, pears are selling 
slowly, and the tone of the market 
is easy, especially on Clapp’s Favor- 
ite, which sells at $4@4.75 p, bbl, 
Bartlett 3.50@4.50, Scooter 3@4, Le 
Conte 3@3.75® Kieffer 2.25@3, Sand 
2.50@3.25, southern defective 1@2. 
Peaches are in fair supply, but the 


trade is somewhat better and the 
market fully 2x higher. Price 
range is 7oc@1.50 p carrier, or 7ic@ 
1.20 p bu-bskt Plums are in light 


demand and weak, selling at 50c@!1 


p carrier,- or 15@2i p S-lb bskt. 
Delaware grapes are quoted at 1@ 
1.25 and upward p carrier, Southern 


Champion 50@T5c p carrier, Moore’s 
Early t0@90c, currants 3@8c ) qt, 
gooseberries %@10c, huckleberries 6 
@12, raspberries, red 7@10c p pt, 
blackberries S@1i7c p qt. 
Hay and Straw 

At New York, hay and “straw 
show more firmness, especially stock 
in large bales, Prime timothy in 
large baies is quoted as high as $1.45 
p 100 lbs, No 3 1.05@1.15, clover 
mixed 1.15, rye straw 1, oats 40c. 

At Chicago, demand for thay is 


good, and offerings only fair. The 
market is steady choice old timothy 
was quoted at $21@22 p ton, No 1 
19@20, No 2 timothy i6@17, rye straw 


9.50, oats straw 7.50, wheat straw 7. 
Mili Feeds 

At New York, demand is light and 
tone unsettled for mill feeds, with 
cecarse western spring bran in 100-Ib 
sacks selling at $23.50 p ton, standard 
middlings 27, red dog 33.50, oil meal 
35.50; -brewers’ meal 1.87 p 100 Ibs, 
grits 1.88, flakes 2,30, 


Onions 


At New York, onions are in free 
supply, with more pressure to move 
stock and prices lower, especially on 
Jersey and other baskets. Egy ptian 
$101.25 p bag, Md and Va white 
60@90c p bskt, yellow 60@65c, Jer- 


sey shore yellow 0@T75c, red do, 
white OO@t5c, Long Island yellow 
1.50@2 p bbl, Orange county (N Y) 
white 1.50@2.p 100-lb bag, red 1@ 
25, yellow 1@1.15, Ct valley 1.25@ 


1.35 p 100-Ib bag 


Potatoes 
At New York, potatoes are in lib- 
eral supply and selling slowly at low- 
er prices. Jersey in slat barreis sel- 


sea] 


* or long varieties. 
Sweet potatoes ar n liberal supply, 
but everything more or less defec- 
tive, owing to recent hot weather. 
Southern white potatoes are quoted 
at 1@2 p bbl, Jersey round -1.75@ 
2.35 p bbl or. bag, long 1.35@1.70, 
Long Island 2@2.40, southern sweet, 


> 


dom exceed $1. 


yellow 1.50@2.75 p bbi, red 1.50@2, 
southern yams 1.50@2.25, Jersey 


sweet 75c@1.75 p bskt. 

At Chicago, liberal receipts have 
brought an easier undertone to the 
potato market, with demand quieter. 
Most of the arrivals are from Minne- 
sota, as the Kaw valley and Ill crops 
are practically all marketed. Minn 
Early Ohios were quoted at 65@72c 
p bu, Kaw valley Early Ohios and 
Cobblers in bulk 75@S83c, Jersey Cob- 





THE LATEST 


blers in 2%-bu sacks 95c p bu, home- 
grown 75 @90c. 


Poultry 

At New York, the live poultry mar- 
ket shows a light demand, and fowls 
are quoted at about 1l5c p Ib, western 
broilers 20c, southern 19c, with some 
near by fcy stock reaching 2l1c. Broil- 
ers have been active of late, and roost. 
ers have sold at 10%@lic, turkeys 
and ducks l4c, geese llc. Dressed 
poultry has been very firm, and iced 
fowls quoted at 16%c for good stock, 
large medium to fey 15% @16c, boxed 
dry-packed fowls 15% @lic, corn-fed 
chickens, ice-packed 20@22c, milk-fed 
24 @ We. 

At Chicago receipts in live poultry 
have been heavy with a fair demand 
existing. Speculators are buying con- 
siderable quantities. Demand for live 
turkeys is light. Good weight turkeys 
were quoted at 12e p Ib, good fowls 
3c, old roosters 9c, chickens 1l7c, old 
ducks 10@13c, young ducks 15c,. full 
feathered geese Yc, young geese 1l12c. 

Vegetables 

At New York, green beans are in 

ample supply, with prices lower at 25 
@t0c p bskt, wax do. Beets $1.25@ 
1.50 p bbl, carrots do, cucumbers 50@ 
Tie p bskt, cucumber pickles We@$2 
p bbl, cabbages $13@15 p ton, or $1.50 
@3.50 p 100 hds, cauliflower $2@4 p 
bbl, corn 50ce@$1.75 p 100 ears, celery 
10@40c p doz stalks, eggplant Tic @$1 
p large cra, lima beans $1.25@2 p 
bskt, mushrooms $1@1.50 p 4-lb bskt, 
peppers $1@1.50 p bu, parsley 30@60c 
p cra, radishes $1@1.25 p 100 bchs, 
squash, white 50c@$1 p bbl, crooked 
neck do, marrow $1@1.50, spinach $2 
@2.0 p bbl, turnips, white $1@2 p 
100 bchs, rutabaga 75c@$1 p bbl, to- 
matoes $20@50 p carrier, muskmelons 
40@7T5e p bbl, Del and Md 50c@$1 p 
standard ‘cra, watermelons $15@20 
p 100. , 
Acreage of late cabbage 75% of last 
year, plants not locking very well on 
account of dry weather at _ setting 
time.—[H. L, C., Clarkson, N Y. 


Controlling Care of Tobacco 


[From Page 145.] 


ing a temperature 20 degrees above 
that of the outside’ air. lt 
is estimated that from. one to two 
cords of wood will be required for 
curing an acre of picked tobacco. The 
quantity of heat obtained from three 
pounds of wood. is approximately 
equal to that obtained from two 
pounds of charcoal, so that a cord of 
wood will yield about three times the 
quantity of heat obtained from the 
same quantity of “wood after being 
converted into charcoal. The equip- 
ment, with minor, repairs, will last 
many years, and it has been shown 
that it may pay for itself in a single 
season of bad curing weather. 

It has been conclusively proved by 
W. S. Pinney and others through tests 
earried out on a large scale in the 
Connecticut valley during the past 
two years that this system not only 
removes all danger from pole sweat, 
but produces tobacco of the highest 
quality in all respects, particulaly 
when applied to tobacco harvested by 
picking or priming the leaves. It is 
very probable that the method of 
constructing and arranging the fur- 
naces and flues which has been de- 
scribed will be materially improved 
upon. 

In view of the fact that wood is 
not always easily obtainable, it is 
highly desirable that some method of 
heating be devised whereby coal can 
be used, for this is q standard fuel 
which can be had in unlimited quan- 
tity. It seems possible that coal can 
be used for heating a system of flues 
if a forced draft is employed, but this 
would require some sort of motive 
power. 

Barns Adapted to Heat in Curing 


It has already been pointed out 
that ventilation in conjunction with 
heat is required to control properly 
the humidity in the barn. The barns 
most used in curing shade-grown to- 





bacco are high and.have a steep 
shingle roof. Air can penetrate. the 
shingle roof rather freely, which 


makes it possible to utilize charcoal 
fires without the use of a roof ven- 
tlator, but, nevertheless, the curing 
conditions could be™better controlled 
with such a ventilator. In curing 
with flues, especially in the case of 
tobacco other than shade grown, the 
leaf of which is much larger and 
heavier in body, the roof ventilator 
is very important. Moreover, lower 
barns with flat roofs are much. more 
desirable, for it is very difficult to 
force the heat through the green to- 
bacco in high barns with steep roofs. 
Moderate sized barns which can be 
filled in a day or two, so that the 
heat) can be applied promptly, are 
preferred to -larger ones. In the case 
of large barns, however, to fill ~»which 
requires several days, temporary par- 
titions can be put in at convenient 
intervals by tacking up strips of bur- 
lap on the cross framing. The bur- 
lap partitions, which are very ef- 
fective in preventing the escape of 
the heat, make it possible te run the 
furnaces in one section while the next 
is. being filled. 
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Chalmers 


It Moves the Farm to Town 


The Chalmers “Thirty-six” gets you into town in 
about the time it used to take tohitch up the team. Hills 
make no difference, and heavy roads mean only shifting 
the gear from high to third speed. 


You have thirty-six real horse-power undtr your hand, 
with the wheels, axles, and frame to carry it. 


The Chalmers never has distemper, pip, or heaves. 
It is always in condition, and is fresh at the end of the 
run. 


The two great points about the “Thirty-six’’ are reli- 
ability and real economy. Economy depends on what 
you get out of a car as much as what you put into it. 


When you buy a Chalmers “Thirty-six” you are 
through buying cars; you’ve got something that will 
stand up under you for a good many years and will cost 
you less, per year of service, than any other car. 


Think of these splendid features in a medium priced 
car: Electric lights, self-starter, Turkish cushions, nick- 
el trimmings, speedometer, long stroke motor, demount- 
able rims, 4 forward speed transmission, dual ignition 
System, carburetor dash adjustment. 

Let us send you our book, “Life Story of the Chalmers Car.” This 
will answer all the “Whys” you have in mind, as they cannot be 
answered in this short advertisement. 

“Thirty-six”, $1950; “Six”, $2400 . 
Fully Equipped 


Chalmers Motor Company, 


Detroit, Michigan 








Please send “Story of the Chalmers Car” and catalogue 


of 1913 cars 
BEAMS... cccccacccccanvesccccccsosesvoses 
DRONE  o. co cdeesencpesscsbidbecsinnchbee eeese 
BMT > .0000+. casnmmcmedtanhetetnobne State 














All the advantages of 
the mee ae arm with 
Senta none its discom- 
terre cal'eec et W'S closes forts or annoyances— 
_ The recoil does the work of reloading and ejecting 
instead of pounding your shoulder. Five shots—just 
pull and release the trigger. Your action stays open 
— warns you when it’s ae to “oe - a fresh clip. 
ou can never get in a t place—the gun never 
clogs. Each shot strikes a one ton blow. 
a" Simple action—simple take-down. 
; me gt 7 
Boe scare Res oot tin 


in all calibres for every standard firearm. 
When Remington-UMC cartridges are used, 
the arm is guaranteed to the full extent of the 
manufacturer's guarantee. 


ay 


jul I | 
i qi) Remington- UMC—the perfect shooting combination 
‘ll, i| i Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co, 

















Complete, concise and authentic, covers every phase of nD 

hand-book Practical The book sotdane the voliahie 

makes it valuable to 

or for market. An ides of the be 
Tools, Stable 




















One Man and One 
Horse can easily and quickly & 
bale all the hay on your farm. 
Then bale your neighbors’ and 
-75_a ton—M 16 MG 
SIDES REGULAR WORK. 
The only Saccessful Self-Th. 
Self-ticing, 1-man, 1-horse, self-feedin 
b 6 the market. Has open-side 
per— makes emooth, clean bales. 
Powerful and durable in construction, Every machine 
guaranteed. Free trial. Write today for full description. 
GEO. ERTEL CO., 266 Kentucky St., Quincy, 1. 


ER 


PRESSES 


«  andothes machinery for 
CUSTOM CIDER 
ILLS 











Our catalogue gives full 
information. Address 


Boomer & Boschert 
Press Co. 


216 Water Street 
Syracuse, N. Y. # 


Established 1872 

















FOR NEW YORK FARMS 


or for farm lands Ae the West ry South call on 
or write to B. F. Mc’ 309 Bastabie 
Block, Syracuse, New York, or 703 Sides hicago, Ilinols 


Farm Life hice 





The Farmer’s 


Veterinarian 


By C. W. Burkett 
Aided by Fourteen Leading Veterinarians 


This book abounds 
in helpful sugges- 
tions and valuable 
information forthe 
most successful 
treatment of ills 
and accidents and 
disease troubles. 
A practical treat- 
ise on the diseases 
of farm stock, con- 
taining brief and 
popular advice on 
the nature, cause 
and treatment of 
disease, the com- 
mon ‘elmeente and the care and manage- 
ment of stock when sick. It is profusely 
illustrated, and presents for the Bret time 
a plain, practical, satisfactory guide for 
farmers who are interested in the common 
diseases of the farm. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH 


This book contains 288 pages, is handsomely bound 
in green vellum cloth, library style, 5x7% inches, 
printed on fine paper from clean, new type, and is 
beautifully illustrated, both in the text and with 
half-tone inserts on heavy coated paper. It is given 
with a subscription—not sold—and this edition was 
prepared especia]ly for our subscribers. It surpasses 
anything that has ever been put out in connection with 
# subscription offer, and is a credit to any library. 
The regular edition sells for $1.50. 


Given Upon Request to Any Subscriber 


who sends $1.00 in payment for his subscription to 
this journal for the coming year. New fabecribers 
may have the book on the same terms, ) When this 
offer is accepted, no other book or premium can be 
had except upon payment of additional years’ = 
eeription, This book is not sold alone, and can on ly 
ad in connection with a subscription as state 
The book and the pees mae be sent to different 
addresses if desired. ail orders to 


American Agriculturist 
315 Fourth Ave. New York, N. ¥Y 


Barn Plans and Outbuildings 


Two hundred and fifty-seven illustrations. 

A most valuable work, full of ideas, sug- 
plans, etc, A construction of 

barns ae: outbuildings, by practical writers, 

Chapters are devoted 

tion and of 





barnyards, root ete, 
6x7 "inches, Cloth edhe en Emre $1.0 


JUDD COMPANY 





ORANGE 
Ashland Bldg. 315 4th Ave, New York 


WITH LIVE STOCK BREEDERS 


. Successful State Farm 


CLARENCE METTERS 


The operation of the 
farm at Morgans station, 
timore and Ohio Southwestern, 
10 miles southwest of Columbus, has 
been most successful this year, the 
value of the produce being double 
that of last year. So great has been 
the yield of garden truck that the 
state is contemplating the erection of 
a canning factory on the farm, so 
that the excess produce may . be 
canned for use in the penitentiary 
and other state institutions this 
winter. = 

The farm consists of 443 acres, and 
was formerly «the custodial farm of 
the state institution for feeble-mind- 
ed youth. The farm was worked 
largely by feeble-minded: youth, but 
before the plan could be matured Dr 

A. Doren, superintendent of the in- 
stitution, died. All state institutions 
are now under the direction fa 
state board of control, and their sys- 
tem of co-operation is resulting in 
bette rment in the treatment of the 
state’s unfortunates, and at the same 
time the state is saving great sums of 
money. It was under the state board 
of administration that the prison 
farm, which is worked by prisoners, 
under the honor system, has been 
developed so successfully. 

The farm connected with the state 
reformatory at Mansfield has recent- 
ly been enlarged by the acquirement 
of several hundred acres, that the 
reformatory farm is now about 750 
acres. It has been most cessfull 
conducted by prisoners in the re- 
formatory, much produce not needed 
at the reformatory having been 
shipped to other state institutions. 

Only 40% of a full crop of wheat 
was raised this year, according to the 
official crop report for August just 
issued by the state department of ag- 
riculture. As the full average is based 
on a yield of only 15 bushels per acre, 
the yield for this year is only six 
bushels per acre. 


penitentiary 
on the Bal, 
about 


oO 


so 


suc 





Integrity in Farm Milk 


dailies delight to 
illness or death 


laying 


The sensational 
print stories about the 
of babies in the slums, 
blame entirely to “impure milk,” 
why is it that milk-fed infants on 
farm thrive, while babies in the ci 
fed on the samé milk, pine away 
ask this question is to demonstrate 
answer. The trouble not in the 
milk as it left the farm, If the milk 
receives proper care in transit, if it is 
handled in a sanitary manner from 
the time it reaches the city until it is 
put into the household of*the con- 
sumer, and if there it is properly taken 
care of, seldom will milk be responsi- 
ble for any form of illness in either 
young or old, If city and state boards 
of health would direct their attention 
to the care of the milk from the time 
it leaves the farm until it is actually 
consumed, they would have much to 
learn, 

Some years ago it w 
among a certain class of 
other sensation mongers to attribute 
the spread of tuberculosis to milk. 
This paper “knocked that theory into 
a cocked that” by showing that, dur- 
ing the past half century, although the 
per capita consumption of milk in cer. 
tain cities had more than doubled, 
deaths from consumption had fallen 
one-half, 

There is hardly a producer of milk 
for market but what wishes to make a 
good, pure article; he wants to care 
for it in the right way, and deliver it 
to the railroad or peddler. But it 
wicked to hold the producer respon- 
sible for any deterioration that occurs 
in the milk after it leaves the farm. 
The farmer is perfectly willing to go 
to any expense to make sanitary milk, 
even to the extent of tiled stables, 
provided he can get a price for the 
miik that will return 5% on the added 
investment, It is high time that cer- 
tain city officials and sanitarians quit 
libeling the farmer, unless they want 
to be haled into court and made to 
prove their statements, 

Rheumatism—I, C. F., 
lina, has a young cow 
come all stiffened up since calving 
This is likely rheumatism, and I would 
ady that she be given a dose of 
epsom salts, 14%pounds, followed with 
a heaping teas spoonful of salicylate ot 
soda twice a day in feed, Feed liber- 
ally with bran and green foods, 


the 


was 


fashionable 
doctors and 


as 


is 





North Caro- 


that has be- 


se 


Garget—G. S., District of Columbia, 
wants a remedy for a solution for a 
swollen udder in cow. This is garget, 
the result of an injury or an inflam- 
mation from other cause, Bathe the 
udder twice a day with hot water and 
rub with camphorated oil. Give in 
feed twice a day one heaping tea- 
spoonful of saltpeter. 


Demand for Duroc Gilts 

Renick W. Dunlap of Kingston, 0O, 
had an excellent lot of spring pigs, and 
as a consequence has sold all his gilts 
and several boars, His last shipment 
was to Frank Lane of Columbus, O. 
Mr Lane bought four yearling gilts, one 
aged sow and 12 spring gilts. The de- 
mand has been so great that if Mr Dun- 
lap had more Duroc gilts he could have 
sold them. all.—[C, W. B. 
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Apple 
Korndyke 


Jenningshurst Stock Farms 
Towanda, Penna. 


The greatest son of Pontiac Korn- 
dyke (dam, Pontiac Rag Apple) now 
heads our herd. Holstein bull calves 
from A.R.O. dams of superior breed- 
ing and type for sale. 


W. Worth Jennings, Proprietor 
Dean Knickerbocker, Manager 











Present offering comprises 100 
ers, heifer and bull calves. 


White Springs Farm 


IMP. GUERNSEY HERD 


Geneva, N. Y. 


Write for further information, prices, etc. 
Foundation herds a specialty. Address all correspondence to 


ALFRED G. LEWIS, Geneva, N. Y 


cows, bred heifers, yearling heif- 











FAIRVIEW 


FARMS 
HERD 





and as vigorous as a 4-year-old. Why ? 
His sons are like him. 


on earth. Look them up and if you want 


E. H. DOLLAR, 


Headed by Pontiac Korndyke, the greatest sire that ever lived. 


They are coming to be recognized by all as the greatest sires 


Apple Korndyke and Sir Johanna Colantha Gladi. 


He is 13 years old 
He has great constitution and: vitality. 


one of them, write me. Also sons of Rag 


Heuvelton, N. Y. 











Netheral] Good Time Imp. 11447, of the noted 
Brownie Family, whose get were first at National 
Dairy Show, 1911—Brockton, 1911. 

White Beauty’s Monarch 13089, Son of 
Auchenbrain White Beauty 2nd with a record of 
13,789 pounds of milk——658 pounds of butte?. 





AYRSHIRES netner craig Spicy Sam Imp. 5927 


BRANFORD FARMS, GROTON, CONN. 


Auchenbrain His Eminence Imp. 30764. First 
two-year-old at National Dairy Show, Chicage, 1911. 
illowmoor Robinhood 3rd, 13485, grandson 
of Netherall Brownie 9th, record cow of the breed, 
with 18,110 pounds of milk, 958 pounds of butter. 
Stock of Both Sexes for Salg and All Ages 


HENRY FIELDEN, Manager 











Holsteins 


Two Registered Cows soon to freshen; 
bred to ason of The King of the Pontiacs. 
They are attractions and a bargain. 

CHAS. F. 8 


ip the Duroo 


Durocs 
State Fair, 1911; Pal's Prince, 3 times Champion and Grand Champion 
Ind. State Fair, 1911; Joe Orion 
International 


to offer but SOWS bred to my great herd 


Nothin, 
‘ack's Friend, The Grand Champion Ohio 


boars, 


2d. First in Junior Y seen Npeey at the 
1911, and Cherry King, the hog without a peer 
ay frome herd with records. Write me; I will please you 


at Chicago, 


RAGUE, Box 10, Lima, Ohio. Indianwold Farm 





LAKESIDE STOCK FARM— HOLSTEIN -FRIESIANS 


If you want the best class of cattle of any age or either sex, at most reasonable prices, consider- 
ing breeding and quality, write E. A. POWELL, 904 W.. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





AVISDALE FARM—HbHolstein-Friesian 


Cattle 


head to select from. 


All leading families—Pontiac Korndyke at head of herd—EKighty 
HARRY B. DAVIS, Chester, New York 








200 Grade 
Holsteins 


Due to freshen in “uly, August and 
September, all young, nicely marked 
and extra heavy milkers. Also two 
carloads of two-year-old heifers, all 
nicely marked and in calf by pure-bred 
bulls. If you want the best, do not 
fail to see these cows and heifers. 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, CORTLAND, WN. Y. 














Our Holsteins 
Are Producers 


Selected and Tuberculin Tested 
Can furnish a carload of large, young cows, 
fresh or nearby springers. Prices right. 
I. T. and C. A. WELCH, West Edmeston, N. Y. 


Oakhurst Farm 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
A. L. BROCKWAY, Prop. Syracuse, N. Y. 
(HERD FOUNDED IN 1899) 


We offer esaeationsiy. advantageous purchases in choice 
yearling heife heifer calves. me of these calves 
are sired by a grandson of — Korndyke, she 
granddam of the two 37 -lb. cows. Others are sired by our 
premier herd sires, Milk & Butter King and King Seg 
gorveld. The Milk and Butter King has twenty official record 

aughters, one of them holdin; SWorld’s record three-year- 





old milk record, of 4 Ibs. milk in seven days and 3025"Ibs. in 
thirty days, mining 3 123 Ibs. in seven — and 106.333 Ibe. 
in thirty days. dame are A. R. O. dam 


Will be giad to send oatentan pedigrees 


Dairymen Improve Your Herd 


by yd a Grandson of Hengerveld poked 
who mg < Fags os son of Pon 


911 3100.0. 
‘00. Born ‘April 1911, 
Ren 


Bl , s.0 
Fi, want, ask for it, as 
Lecus Steck Farm, New Berlin. N.Y 





some eer ‘ine indivi 
Cc. L. Banks, 


Head registered 


| O0nousTeins! 00 


Bred and developed for constitution, 
conformation and production. A good 
herd from which to choose a bull, 


| John C.Sharpe,Meadow Brook Farm,Blairstown,W.C. 


GREENWOOD HERD 


Offers young bull born Dec. 16th, 1911. * nearest tested dams 
av. 26.27. Sire, King Lyons Spofford, of whose nearest 
dams av. 30.44. Dau, 16 Ibe. at 2 yrs. y) i Another born 
Jan. 1th, 1911, whose 10 pearest dams av. ae he by same 
sire as above; dam, 14.50 lbs. at 2 yrs. 2 mos., & daughter of 
Pietje 22nd. ‘Woodcrest Lad out of 8 24.80 Ib. cow hey are 
extra fine individuals. $125 buys your choice. F.O. B. cars. 

Cows and heifers in calf to King Lyons yay and King 
Lunde Pontiac Korndyke (the best son of P. 


E. H. KNAPP & SON - FABIUS, N. Y¥. 
100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and heavy producers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 


in every particular. 
V. D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. ¥. 


FOLLYLAND GUERNSEYS 
Follyland Farm, Greenwich, New Y ork 
(THIRTY MILES NORTH OF TROY, N. Y.) 


ADDRESS 
W. H, Weller, Mer. LC. Blandy, Owner 
Send for circular 


P. O. Box 180 























Heavy Producing 


cea TEINS 


Tubereulin vested by Bureau of Animal In- 
ewtry for inte 4 
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Wisconsin © 
Dairy Cattle Farms 


M. H. Tichenor, Westmoreland Farm, 
Oconomowoc, Wis., Western Representa- 
tive. my creme announce the opening 
of their Eastern Headquarters at Goshen, 
N.Y. Weekly shipments now. arriving 
and comprise 


Highest Class Guernsey and 
Holstein Grades . 


Large producers; all Tuberculin Tested and se- 
tected by the best judges in Wis., where over 
one million five hundred thousand of the finest 
Dairy Cows in the world are available for selec- 
tion, we invite you to morensesy inspect a4 
offerings and trade with us continually as 
satisfied customer. We are building a Jepute- 
tion as distributers of fine cattle to improve the 
average yield of Eastern Dairymen—a few 
choice Jerseys, ideal for family use, in each con- 
signment. Correspondence solicited. 


w. D. GRAD. ny Reprecestative, Spring- 
ale Farm, Goshen, 


Born February23, 1912. 
BRU LL A strong, growthy fel- 

low. His three nearest 
dams average over 30 pounds butter, 7 
days. His dam is a daughter of Pearl of 
the Dairy’s Joe De Kol in ‘the semi-official. 
His sire, Sir Ormsby Korndyke Posch. 

EZRA HOLBERT 

LAKE, ORANGE CO., NEW YORK 


FROM A CARLOAD 


to two a week is our average. Have on 
hand 50 head Grade Holsteins and 25 
head Grade Guernseys. All high quality 
—if you can come and see them, we can- 
not fail to suit you. Prices right. 


Hinds & Smith, Springfield Center, N.Y. 


From A. R. 0. Dams 


with records of from 20 to 26 Ibs. butter 

in 7 days as 3-year-olds. We are offeri 

— calves—sired by a bull from a 32: 
am. 


oO. I. GODFREY & COMPANY 
Pennellville, N. Y. 


Registered - 
Holstein Son of Pontiac 


Korndyke heads 
H. C. GATES, — Pa. 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN Set 
BULL S or service. 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. Y. 


Chenango Valley 
GRADE HOLSTEINS 


% young high-grade cows, fresh and nearb: 
~— ers. 50 cows due to calve in Sept. an 
at will give satisfaction. 30 high-grade 
yearling heifers; also grade Guernsey and 
Jurham springers. Prices reasonable. 


F. J. Howard, Bouckville, N. ¥. 


For Sale 20 Registered Cows 


and some fine yearling heif- 
ers, also a few heifer calves and a carload of 
bulls, all old enough for service. I also have 30 
fine high- _— yeertag heifers and 7% Grade 
Holstein Cows. The good kind that produce 
1000 Ibs. of milk per year and better. Prices right. 
JOHN R. FROST, - MUNNS N. Y. 


MILANHURST STOCK FARM 


Holstein Ball and ie ane 





























Young ng stock 
from the pro- 
ducing kind. 





son ~ 




















Right == 
in price 
JOHN I. ELSBREE, - Milan, Pa. 


A. R. 0. Bull For Sale 


Born January 16, 1912. we Admiral Gelsche 
Hamilton, No. 55722. s dam, DeKol Bessie 
Fauline Faal, A.R.O. reord Sos Ibs. milk and 

43 Ibs. butter in 7 “eee. She is the dam of 


Bates Hamiiton, 29.13 I butter 7 days, and a 
sister of Betse Hamiton Beauty, 31.22 Ibs. and 
Bertha Hamil 44 Ibs. butter in 7 days. 


Dam of calf Paladin Re haella Concordia, No. 
129811, A.R.O. record at two years old 351. 8 Ibs. 
milk and 12:39 Ibs. butter in 7 days. This calf is 
two-thirds white, nicely marked, straight and 
handsome. rice oe Pt 48, registered, transferred 


and crated. 
ramps Fe ‘FULLER, UTICA, N. ¥. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


for la heavy pro- 
ducing cows, are willing to ay a 
fair price for such animals as will moet 


your ar you will find them 
among my herd of 70 cows, due to fresh- 
en this fall. 


R. B. McCONNELL, Jefferson Ce., Pierrepont Manor, Ni. Y. 
STAR FARM 


HOLSTEINS 


pecial offe: for this week. One 
Cornucopia Service Bull (ready oi x 
Registered Heifer due - caive in eer: 
Value of the pair $400. Special $300. Cut th 
slip out and mail today. 


Horace L. Bronson, Dept.G, Cortland, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL 


born Feb, 20, 1912. His seven nearest dams aver- 
age 23.69 lbs. Sire, King Pietertje Segis by Kies 
Segis out of a 29 Ib. world’s record four-year-ol 

Dam a 21} Ib. Posch cow, her dam a 20.9 Ib. 
daughter of De Kol 2d’s Paul De Kol out of an 
A.B.O, cow. An extra fine animal. $140 buys him. 


Stevens Brothers Co., Liverpool, N. Y. 


BULL | CAL Bora Feb. 22, 191%. Fine individual, 














-* ya? ty - grown, and is sired by Sir 
eeman Hi O. daughters, 8 of them see 
oe = a 7 day and 8 le in 30 days, and on’ 


full Dam has A. R. 0. 
yeanana. She fs from well-bred large record strain. 


Ww. D. BOBENS, POLAND, HN. ¥. 


HEAD YOUR HERD 


with a Grandson of King Segis 
Born Oct. 2th, 191. Very large for ose. Mostly white. 
Straight and right.” Dam’s record, 21.18 Ibs. butter in 
7 days at 8 years. 


J. A. STANTON & SON, New Woodstock, N. Y 


Regis 


—~ gH 17.96 lbs, as seulot = 








tered Holsteins 


We are offering a few large, strong,well marked 
cows dtie in Sept. and Oct. The business kind. 
Also a few fine grades, fresh and nearby spring- 
ers. Write for prices on anything,or, better,come 
and see me. J. A.LEACH, Cortland, N. Y. 


For Sale Holstein Buiis 


srem 6 mee. to 3 pose aff, One bull one year old whose three 

rest dams have official butter records that ave be. in7 
bo i 5.00. These from a d-daughter of Sir Koredy ke 
Manor De Kol, one year old, 900.00, Write your wants to 


HM. BH. WICK WIRE, Hubbardsville, N. ¥. 


|| JERSEY CALVES 


Bopssees ety roa Opten Pernt Lad 
an uu ye ands; from he: er 0) er 
cows. PENSHUR ST FARM, saatboct. Poon. 





ME 





LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 





[15] 155 - 


POULTRY BREEDERS 





“DON’T BE A CLAM’? 


INGTON 
some of us carry 
“other fellow’s,” and su 
Leghorn Plant we attend to 


I would add we attend to our own busin 
this so far, we try to attend to “the 
cceed too. At the S.C. White 


“Old-fashioned and hohest” is what they say of ~ 


our Own. 


DARLINGTON EGG FARM, Alfred P. Edge, Box N, DARLINGTON, MD. 








i Fy EGGS 8 S Barred: Rooks, White 


r hundred, 8. C. White eghorns, $1.00 
, $5.00 pe hundred. 
Farms, Pittsfield, Mass 


Blythewood 
MOYER’S S. C. W. LEGHORNS 


500 breeding hens to sell cheap. 
GRANT MOYER, Fort Plain, N. Y. 


Carter’s Majestic Strain S. C. WwW. 





MULEFOOT SWINE 





OHIO BLUE RIBBON HERD OF MULEFOOT Hoes 
are very pronse as well 
Swine Diseases. Their great vitality. large 
litters > na qaick grow'h make them an — 
hog. . Dunlap, Box B, Williamsport, Oble 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale. 
Samuel Johns, Wilmington, O. Box 198, 











Leghorns favs vF ayers of ine, Py color, 








N. Y. Try a Little Ady in A A 
"_BERRSHIRE SWTSE 








SPECIAL MID - 


SUMMER SALE 


KENOTEN FARM BERKSHIRES 


wert $50.00, for 


$35.00, 3 for $100.00 


gs, not akin, worth $25.00, for $15.00 
These are all direct patie wha, - the world’s most famous prize winners. 


Our herd 


consists of prize winners too numerous to mention. 
Herd headed by Lee Premier 11th, a grandson of Premier Longfellow, grand cham- 


pion at World’s Fair, St. Louis 


These prices will sell them ina hurry. . First money gets first choice. 


write at once. 
KENOTEN FARM, ° 


If interested, 
WASHINGTON MILLS, N. Y. 





ae pg swine that 
For Sale i. 0 gee 
JOHN i. BOWER, KING FERRY, N.Y. 
Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Summer ty of both sexes, not akin. Sold 
sows. . 








it of vice boars 
ii. ce . B. b Dundee, N. Y. | 
¥ PIGS 
26.22 SPRING, EF 





REG: 
©. F. TELLER. - Syracuse, 





HEART'S DE 


ce 
5B and a few choice 
bred sows, also an extra good lot of spring pigs. 








T. 3. KERE, Collins, New York 
SUNNY BANK FARM BERKSHIRES 
= yee = 
, A. F. Jones, P.O. Box 117, N.Y. 
BERKSHIRES Sse 


Dalen 


New York ie. Titeary, Route Route Mea. Union, N. Y. 
CHESTER NE 


LIGHT FARM 


FIFTY CHOICE 16 MONTHS OLD 


FOR SALE CHESTER WHITE GILTS 


Large bone, well-arched back, perfect type. Bred to farrow fall, 1912. 


W. H. MINER, 


~~ POLAN D-OHIN. A SWINE 


bad 


CHAZY, NEW YORK 


DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 








POLAND-CHINAS ii2-"si03 
me o 


©. M. & ¥. A. SEATTY, Orient, Ohio 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young sows, Bred sows, b boa rs and youn 

gs not a popes ng out 0’ ea) 

oars, Fairbanks and Independ dent. at 

E. Z. METCALF, JEROMEVILLE, O. 

LARGE FOLAND-CHINAS. 1 Yeari Herd 
Service Boars, Lf F ring Sows, or 

open. L. ©. McLaughli leasantville, C 


Poland-Chinas Show sown Y oung Boar. 














Pioneer Farms 


Last cale aae dM Reels Besa y es 
Spoctal o {Yoana fall's mos, old from a "said. 


dam tor. $008 ~ Write, R, K. BUNRO, CAMILLUS, 5.1. 


Orchardale Stock Farm 


offers H. F. Bull Calf born March 11, 1912. Record of 
dam 16.50 lbs. at Kine done ars. we > grandson to Hengerveld 
De Kol and ice £50. 


FRANK “tanat. West Winfield, N.Y. 


FOR SALE CHEAP, #OL9T EIN BULL 


Sired by King Pontiac Boy 62729 and from good large A. R. 0. 
cows from 1 month to 6 OCK FA old 
PHOENIX, N. Y. 


WEGO RIVER STOCK FARM, 
{CUR HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Dairy Breed 
Send for Illustrated Book'ets. 


Holstein-F riesian Association. Box 115 Brattleboro. Vi, 











Purebred Registered 





7 
Hinchey Homestead 
Offers for Sale Holstein-Freisian BULL CALF 
1. Sired ae Bong. Buti Bo Kol, son of 
Heng. De Kol, dam a 16. ear-old. The antl ene 
averaged 21 Ibe. Calf is well A has weight 620 Ibs. One-b: 
black and one-half white. Price, $150 ; also some cheaper ones, 


W.S. HINCHEY, P.0. Box 729, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


1856-Riverside Ayrshires-1912 


Bull calves from record cows and Imported 
sires at farmers’ rices. Have won more prizes 
than any herd in United States. 


5. F, CONVERSE & CO., Woodville, N. Y. 
Also Shetland ar and Hackney Ponies. 


ia35 JUST FRESH 
30 due July and Aug. 
70 due Sept. and Oct. 
100 heifers, one and two years 
old, sired by full blooded bulls and are 
extra nice. The cows are large and in 


fine condition. Bell phone No. 311F.5 
John B. Webster, ene: nr N. Y. 


Eee ore coy by a in sire, from 


ies dams, Price ¥ very low 
Ivory R. Fostes, Owens, N.Y. 




















Young Holstein-Friesian Bulls 


Sire’s dam, a World’s record cow; dam, a high 
record granddaughter of King Segis. 





ALPARON FARM, TROY, PA. 
Heifer er Calf Sighths whise, well gown, ine 
dame hove m_%, . + records of 2.49 Ibs. in’? days. Dam 
gat prenttam bet hove A. ©. sonnets, F. 0. 

d. PHELPS & ernon, N.Y. 





Pontiac Korndyke’s Grandson 
Ready for service. Will be priced right. 
IDEAL DAIRY FARM, Brown Bros, Canton, N Y 





#0 to 

2 60 Ibs. IPR Aa. en Bet eg. 
Holeteine due in haere and Hag ol in bul 

quick and 


gut fra choloes REAGAN ‘AN BROS, Tully, N.¥. 
REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


90 head of cows and heifer calves and bu 
ready for service, 


ae Teareereaeire | 
JERSEY BULL CALF | 
God individual aise ® Pitas Wi petee 7 nen aene= 


Oeid Soring Farm nu. ¥. 





nearl 
you r 

















ete. pigs, not related. 
iamsport, onte 
th months o! 
3 Fancy PolanéChina Boa Pigs —~-- x Ware 
No. queen dam, Peach Bloom No 444138; -¥—. 2 
sow Peach Fuzz that sold for ‘ou Only gree thinned 
o 





Cc. Co. D. ar a mete order. Also choice sow for 

sale. G. LL, Farmdale, Oo. 

CHESHIRES AND ‘AS 

Besse, sees and of the best lines of breeding. 
lso breed ¥4 fleece d Delaine sheep. 

C. OWEN CA. N, Trumansburg, <.N. YY. 





OI C SWINE 


HELDON FARM SEMiSTERte unves 


Pigs of both sexes. 
meee Sows. Service Boars, Best of breeding. 
. EK. BARNES, 


Oxford, N. ¥. 
Woodland Dairy Duroes f°: fyccr oid trom Ne Stane 
Prise Winners. - E. Bowen. &. F. D. Hes 8, Byracnce 
DUROC - JERSEY SWINE 

eee 
The Sears & Nichols Co., Chillicothe, Ohio 


10-Duroc Bred Sows-10 














Bred to rize-winning boars th ei 
Pe aera oy ae 
ring now. P rs furn 


©. a weadabentoeiinain meee 
iE Ae JERSEY Pics 





by let and and as for 2 ist 
sows, b- ¢ Ghatipion savy -Va. State fair ‘Olnere 
of bs ag bre Prices reasoushte, 

R. Mostine Stout's Mills, W. Vase 


)C- JERSEY 
St Tak Sperie,, abe Pre ase 


D. H. DEEISBACH, Fr. ‘. Bex 181. Kingstos, Gale 





March and April nyT) BOARS 
0. wl C, P individusie. not akinsbest If you need a boar, I can supply you with the 
os — fF best 4 at a 8 price you can afford to pay. Females 
EUGENE ERS, Wayville, N.Y. | ail Renich W. ap, 





SPRING PIGS 
nearly closed out. Bookin 
spore for. fall pigs, out oi 
emium Strain. 
UALITY A No. 1. 
INNATUS, WN. Y. 


YORKSHIRE SWINE 


ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 


rae "azasonent 
F. C. Wi CIN 





eg rene oa 
SS i, eeearees, berth nade ee 


that Voounia. 3.16. cours, bow atk, nocuewrl #'Y, 
HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


Adirondack Farms|\— 
GLENS FALLS, W. Y. 


We can save you money on the highest class 
of Percheronand Belgian Stallions and Mares. 
A new importation will arrive Sept. 1, 1912. 


FOR SALE 2:4 
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SHEEP BREEDERS 


Bellwood Farms 
Shropshires 
GENEVA, N. Y. 
Property of Katherine B. Lewis 
400 high-class animals to select from. 
Average clip, 1912, 10 lbs. 

Address all correspondence to 
ALFRED G. LEWIS, Agent 
Geneva, New York 
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MAKING GRANDMA STYLISH 


By Florence Estelle Brooks 


RANDMA LACY _ slowly 
shut the sitting room door 
and, turning, began climb- 
ing the stairs with a pre- 
occupied air. She paused 
a moment for breath 
landing where the stairs 

turning, then, with a 
sigh, started on. Entering her own 
bedroom she walked straight to the 
bureau and stood looking criticaliy at 
her image in its mirror. 

“I don’t see why Anabel says I 
lock dowdy with my hair worn this 
way,” she complained aloud, “Father 
always admired it like this, and I've 
worn it so nearly all my life. It seems 
as if Anabel might try to be satisfied 
with me as I am.’ 

Finally turning away, she got out 
her bits of colored silks and, seating 
herself in the window, began working 
upon her patchwork ‘quilt. 

An hour later Anabel, entering the 
room, exclaimed in surprised disgust: 
“Why, Mother, you’re not at your 
piecing, 1 Se 

be? 


upon the 
made a 


are you; 

“Why shouldn’t I There's 
nothing else for me to do. You don’t 
like my old-fashioned ways of doing 
things. Everything in your house has 
to be so stylish. There now, I’m sorry 
to say it, but it’s true.” 

“Never mind that now, I’ve come 
to do your hair and help you dress. 
I thought you’d have everything laid 
out aon d for me. I want you to look 
especially well today, for Henry says 
his old schoolmate that’s going to 
make the dedication speech asked 
after you the last time he was in 
town. I think likely you’ll meet him. 
You must remember him, don’t you?” 

“Yes, 1 do, he was a real nice boy,” 
rejoined Grandma Lacy, then stopped 
and bit her lip. “But I should think, 
Anabel, you might try to be satisfied 
with me looking same’s I have ever 
since you've known me, instead of 
wanting me to be different. As for 
Henry’s old schoolmate, he and I al- 
ways got along all right years ago 
when he was a boy, and I guess we 
will now. I hope to goodness you 
don’t want me to wear that thing 
on my head, do you?” 

She pointed to the gray “rat” Ana- 
bel carried. 

“Yes,” replied her daughter-in- law 
firmly, “every old lady wears them 
nowadays, and J bought this one for 
you yestérday, so you could wear it 
to the dedication. Just sit up here 
before the glass and let me try it on 
you. I’m sure it'll be becoming.” 

Still faintly protesting, Grandma 
Lacy took the chair placed for her, 
and submitted to the hairdressing 
process with the air of a martyr. 

“There, now,” at last cried Anabel, 
giving a final ‘pat of approval to her 
work, “doesn’t that look a great deal 
better than that old-fashioned way of 
waving it and parting it in the mid- 


dle?” 

“No,” insisted Grandma Lacy, “T 
don't like it as well. I don’t look a 
bit like myself, but like somebody 
else. The ‘rat’ makes my head hot, 
and like’s not it’ll give me a head- 
ache before the afternoon’s over.” 

“Oh, I guess not. Pompadour’s so 
stylish for old ladies, do try and 
stand it just this once, anyway, I 
hope you'll remember to call me 
‘Belle’ instead of Anabel this after- 
noon. You know I detest Anabel, it’s 
so old-fashioned,” 

“lll try,” agreed Grandma Lacy 
meekly, “but it isn’t ~very easy to 
change, after calling you Anabel so 
long. I hope you don’t want me to 
wear that dress?” looking with ex- 
treme disfavor at the one in the 
other’s hands. 

“Of course; 
wear? This is 
you've got to 


else would you 
only stylish one 
your name, and you 
wouldn’t ’ve had this, if I hadn’t 
helped make it, and insisted upon its 
being modern.” 

“But Anabel, it’s so tight; I don’t 
see how I’m going to stand it all the 
afternoon. And being hooked up the 
back mec’:es it worse yet, for I can't 
unfasten it when I want a breath. 
Why couldn’t it *ve been fastened up 
the front?” 

“Because it wouldn’t ‘ve been as 
stylish. If you only knew how nice 
you look, you’d be quite willing to 
stand a little discomfort. Why, you 
look ten years younger—now, hon- 
est. Well, now that you’re ready, I'll 
finish dressing myself, for we'll have 
to leave the house in half an hour. 
You wait for me on the front porch.”’ 

Left alone, Grandma Lacy began 
fidgeting about the room, pausing at 
last to again look in the mirror at 
the unfamiliar object pictured there. 
At last she shook her head doubt- 
fully, 

“T don’t know as I want to look 
ten years younger—I don’t know’s I 
do. It'd be better to look what I 
am, an old woman. They say it 
isn’t everybody -that can grow old 
gracefully. I’m afraid Anabel won’t 
be able to when her time comes.” 

With the words she nodded confi- 
dentially to the figure in the mirror 
and, turning away, alipped quietly 
downstairs and out the front door. 
Stealing around the side of the house 


what 
the 


she entered the barn and with diffi- 
culty climbed, into the back seat of 
the old, dismantled surrey. Too late 
she noticed the thick dust upor it, 
exclaiming: 

“There, now, Anabel 
upset when she sees how 
got my new dress.” 

Settling herself 
awaited the departure 
ter-in-law. 

“She'll have to be starting soon,” 
thought Grandma, “for she said she’d 
leave the house in half an hour, and 
she was mest dressed when she 
said it.’’ 

Before long her thoughts were 
ly interrupted by: 

“Mother, oh, Mother, 
earth are you?’’ 

“She can’t be coming out 
she?” thought the little 
nervously clasping and 
her hands, and awaiting the row she 
knew to be inevitable upon her dis- 
covery. “I'll keep just as quiet as a 
mouse and maybe she won’t find me, 
It makes me think of playing ‘I- 
spy,’ she chuckled, “Well, I just 
can’t bring myself to set up in front 
before everybody looking like this. I 
feel like a wax figure.’’ 

After what seemed fully an hour she 
heard approaching footsteps, which 
she recognized as belonging to her 
seven-year-old granddaughter. 

“Why, Emmy’s come home,” said 
Grandma Lacy aloud, I didn’t sup- 
pose school was out yet. Well, then, 
Anabel must ‘ve gone, so I guess the 
coast’s clear.” 

The little girl came running into 
the barn, stopping in amazement be- 
fore the surrey. 

“Why, Gran’ma, 
up there for?” 

“I—” the old lady 
resumed with firmness, “well, I was 
waiting for your. ma to out. She 
wanted me to go with her to the ded- 
ication, but I didn’t want to. My 
head feels kind of bad.,’’ 

“It’s because you’ve got that hot 
old rat on, Gran’ma, that’s why,” an- 
nounced the child, looking her over 
judicially. “I heard Mattie Holcomb’s 
mother say hers made her head 
ache,” 

“I expect you're right, honey, 
you sure your mother’s gone?” 


"ll be 
dusty 


terribly 
I’ve 


comfortably, she 
of her daugh- 


rude- 
where on 
here, can 
old lady, 
unclasping 


what you sitting 


hesitated, then 


go 


Are 


not we’d be too late for the dedica- 
tion.” 

“T guess not, Gran’ma, 
fasten your dress for you. 
me try.” 

Standing on tiptoes she at last, af- 
ter many tugs and admonitions to 
“hold in your breath now!” succeed- 
ed in unfastening the last hook. 

When her grandmother was dressed 
in a more familiar gown, Emmy sug- 
gested: 

“Now I 
Gran’ma,” 

“You may 


and I’) _un- 
Just let 


better fix your hair, 
down, dearie, if 
you want to, but I'll fix it up again 
the way I always wear it. Then if 
it isn’t too late we'll go to the dedi- 
cation.” 

“Oh, goody, goody!” cried the little 
girl, clapping her hands, 

When for the second time that af- 
ternoon Grandma Lacy was dressed 
for the street, Emmy looked her over, 
and drew a long sigh of relief. 

“Oh, Gran’ma, I just love you when 
you look like you do now. I don’t 
care a bit if you ain’t stylish.” 

The old lady chuckled delightedly, 
and gathering her grandchild up close 
in her arms kissed her. 

“Well, dearie, the longer you live 
in this world, the less you'll think of 
the outside of people. Remember, it’s 
the heart that counts. There is such 
a thing as being too stylish. But 
come, we may’s well start along.” 

They had nearly reached the builda- 
ing to be dedicated when a man 
passed them walking rapidly, and af- 
ter glancing at Grandma Lacy, turned, 
and extended his hand to her. 

“JT just wonder if your name 
Lacy, ”’ he questioned. 

“Of course,” she admitted, smiling 
brightly; “and yours—why, I’d have 
known you anywhere. You’re Henry’s 
schoolmate, William Brown—Billy, 
we used to call you. You look just 
as you did when I saw you last years 
ago.’ 

“So do you. 
you’re the only 
many a day. 


take it 


isn’t 


And let me tell you 
old lady I’ve met this 
I mean the real article 
—dressed for the part, as they put 
it. You wear your hair as you used 
to -when I was a little bey, and it’s 
positively refreshing to see it.” 

Grandma Lacy began chuckling. 

“You should ‘ve seen my hair after 
Anabel got through with it this af- 
ternoon; it looked like a rat’s nest, 
I’m on my way to hear your speech. 
it yet, have you?” 
but I guess we'd bet- 


You haven’t made 
not yet, 


“No, 
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Still Protesting, Grandma Submitted to the Hair Dressing 


“Oh, yes, she’s gone.” 

“Then I guess I’ll go in and take 
this thing off my head,” 

“Anyway, you don’t look a bit like 
my gran’ma, you look like somebody 
else’s,” remarked the child as, hand 
in hand, they entered the house. “I 
wish you’d take me to the dedica- 
tion, won’t you please, Gran’ma?” 

The old lady paused frresolute. 

“But I’ve got this dress on, and I 
can’t unfasten it, for it hooks in the 
back. I don’t know what I’m going 
to do, for I can’t keep it on and I 
can’t get it off. Anyway, honey, like’s 


right in, it’s ” said the 
great man, taking her arm and 
Emmy’s Hand and piloting them 
through the back entrance of the hall. 
Indeed, before Grandma Lacy real- 
ized his intention, he was seating 
them upon the stage. As she raised 
her eyes and timidly viewed the sea 
of faces before her, she caught her 
breath, for right in front sat Anabel. 

“My, won't she be mad!” thought 
Grandma Lacy, “but it isn’t my fault 
sitting up here in full view.” 

The exercises proved deeply inter- 
esting and Grandma Lacy thorough- 


ter go late, 


American Agriculturist 


ly enjoyed every moment, even wnen 
the speaker referred to the dear old 
friend he*had met, who reminded him 
of old times, and when he said: “I 
remember when she caught me up in 
her apple tree—pound sweets, I 
think they were—she took the clothes 
pole and paddled me well.” Though 
she looked scandalized at the thought 
of having treated the great man of 
the town fg such fashiom, she merely 
caught her breath, and _ flushed 


“did I 
as if 


) she thought, 
really do that? It doésnt’ seem 
he was that kind of boy.” 

Whgn the exercises were 
bel hurried to the great man 
made herself known, 

“You’re to come right 
Supper with me,” she said. 

“I’ve already accepted the invita- 
tion of this old flame of mine,’ he 
laughingly replied, slipping Grandma 
Lacy’s arm within his own. 

“Where on earth did 
Mother?” asked Anabel. 
all over for you.” 

“T’ll tell you about it 
time,” promised Grandma Lacy with 
importance. “Let’s go home now, for 
Henry’s friend, Billy, is going to stay 
till train time.” 

“Billy! Why, Mother, you 
Brown,” apologized Anabel. 

“But I'll always be Billy 
ma Lacy, for I can’t forget the 
fat ginger cookies she used to 
me,’”’ explained the celebrity. 

After supper Grandma Lacy got her 
patchwork and seated herself near 
the visitor, in order to enjoy the con- 
versation. Noticing what she was do- 
ing he remarked: 

“We have one of those silk quilts 
that mother made us. Wife won’t let 
anyone use it, It’s just for show, like 
the rest of her best things.’’ 

Anabel listened in open-eyed sur- 
prise, and when he drew from his 
pocket a case containing family pho- 
tographs and handed it round for in- 
spection, though her sharp eyes noted 
all details, she made no comments. 

But Emmy was more outspoken, 
for she excitedly nudged her grand- 
mother and whispered, pointing to an 
old photograph of the _ visitor’s 
mother: 

“See, Gran’ma, she’s got her hair 
parted in the middle like yours.’’ 

“There, now,’ crowed Grandma 
Lacy when the great man had de- 
parted, ‘‘you see, Anabel, there are 
a few people left who like old-fash- 
ioned things. I guess I won’t try any 
rore improvements in my looks, as 
this town’s got to have at least one 
old-fashioned lady in it, in order to 
hold Billy Brown’s interest.” 

A little later, when alone with her 
grandmother, Emmy whispered with 
great importance: 

“Won't you ever tell, 
I tell you something?” 

“Of course not, dearie; 
knows you'd never do 
wrong.” 

“Well,” parleyed the child, “I don't 
think it’s wrong, and I guess you 
won’t, but maybe Ma might.” 

“Why, what is it?’’ 

“I'll whisper it in your ear: I put 
that horrid old rat on the fire out in 
the yard. I pushed it way under, and 
it’s burning up right now.” 

The old lady turned upon her a face 
in which astonishment and disap- 
proval quickly gave place toe intense 
amusement. But making an effort ta 
suppress her mirth, she said: 

“But, dearie, you shouldn’t ’ve done 
that, you really shouldn’t.” 

“I did it because I love 
Gran’ma,” whispered Emmy. 

“Bless her heart; bless 
little heart.” 

And the old lady furtively wiped a 
bright tear from her eye. 


A Reminder 


Vv. F. R, 


over Ana- 
and 


home to 


you go, 
“I looked 


another 


mean Mr 
to Grand- 


big, 
give 


Gran’ma, if 


Frandma 
anything 


you so, 


her dear 





This is the time of year When al- 
most every family living in the coun- 
try has an abundance of fruit er vege- 
tables—both, perhaps, and there is 
generally considerable waste, either 
from windfalls, or because of the sup. 
ply exceeding family demands, 

This surplus may not be marketable, 
but there is seldom a community 
wherein one or more families could 
not be found who lack just those 
things of which you have an over- 
abundance, and who would be glad of 
a chance to obtain them. Why not 
think of this, and pass on anything 
extra you may have? 

Perhaps this very year you have a 
tree loaded with apples which are 
ripening faster than you can possibly 
use them. 

Don’t take it for granted that your 
neighbor has all he wants, ask him, If 
he doesn’t care for what you offer, he 
will surely appreciate your thought- 
fulness, and perhaps become a better 
neighbor because of it. 

We complain of the scarcity of the 
good old-time kinds of neighbors; but 
how hard are we trying to do our 
share in bringing back the true, neigh. 
borly spirit? 


Used His Typewriter 
“Did he write his essay 


acumen?” : 
“No, sir; with a typewriter.”’—[Bal«, 
timore American. 
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BY WAY OF THE. SMUDGE-POT 


By Charles Loran Mason 


TEALING through the open win- 
Ss dow of Nadine Horton’s room 

the cool night air half roused 
the young woman from her slumbers. 
Drowsily she pulled the covers more 
closely about her shoulders and snug- 
gled her head deeper into the white 
pillow. 

Suddenly, however, 
wide-awake, and sat 
“Ts it so cold as that?”’ 
“I wonder if daddy 
smudge pots in the 

The next instant 
touched the floor, and she tiptoed to 
the window, which looked out upon 
a wide expanse of orchard land. Hers 
was an upstairs room, and from the 
window in the clear spring night she 
could see, beyond a field of culti- 
vated land, the young trees, and dis- 
cern the fences separating the various 
tracts. 

“The Colters have 
half whispe sred, half 
caught glimpses of the little patches 
of curling smoke, and here and there 
a@ faint gleam through the tree 
branches, but daddy hasn’t.”’ 

It was in the early days of orchard 
heating, and present-day devices had 
not yet been place upon the market. 
Orchardists were just learning that 
the loss of crops from frost and freez- 
ing might be prevented by the use of 
the smudge pot. 

With one hand the 
frame and the other resting 
hip, Nadine stood thinking 
membered seeing her father look at 
the thermometer just before retiring 
and hearing his remark that the tem- 
perature was so high that no smudg- 
ing would be needed that night. How- 
ever, it must have turned cooler, for 
the Colters were careful about such 
matters, and evidently thought it best 
to start theirs. 

“Poof daddy; he's so 
roused at this time of 
today he was complaini 
cau: ; all of his three 
be girls. It started 
mentioned my wanting a new spring 
suit so badly. ‘Look how the Colters 
get alcng,’ he said ‘It’s because 
there’s three big boys to work the 
place, but here only one lone man— 
not as young as he once was—and 
four women folks to keep in 
clothes.’ ” 

“I suppose it’s a foolish thing to 
think of, but I’m not going to wake 
daddy; I’m going myself and.look af- 
ter the smudge pots.” 

Nadine’s sisters had 
her “Fire Chief’’ because 
pidity with which she could attire 
herself. Jestingly they contended 
that she had learred the art because 
of her inordinate desire to snatch a 
moment of sleep each morning after 
the first breakfast bell rang. It was 
only a few moments, therefore, until 
Nadine quietly crossed the back 
porch, seized the lantern, and calling 
softiy to old Bounce to follow, 
marched down the road in the direc- 
tion of their peach orchard. 

Her gingham dress was of a becom- 
ing pattern and fitted her neatly, and 
the scarf about her head framed her 
pretty face in an attractive manner, 
but she was scared. Every creeping 
thing by the roadside caused her to 
start and tighten her grip on the 
lantern as though she would wield it 
in self-defense. Of course she had 
been out alone many times after 
dark, but to sally forth on such an 
undertaking near midnight was out 
of the ordinary for even a farmer’s 
daughter, 

It was a grand 
the little shivers and 
fright she drank in 
a breeze stirred. 
of stars looked down 
the clear western sky. 
front of her to the east she could 
discern the outlines of what re- 
sembled great clouds as much as any- 
thing—the Rocky mountains. 

As she rounded a corner where 
she would turn into their orchard, 
a form emerged from the orchard on 
the opposite side of the road and 
approached. Bounce growled. At 
sight of it Nadine let fall to the 
ground the light cloak carried be- 
neath her arm, and came near re- 
laxing her hold upon the lantern. She 
se-med without a heart—hers stood 
so still. 

The object was a 

‘ht of the lantern and its bearer 

stopped, momentarily shielding his 

: from the bright light with his 
hand. Then he spoke. 

“Hello, Nadine!” 

“Harley Colter! I could kill you.” 
But he knew from her laugh that she 
didn’t mean it. 

In an instant. he had crawled 
through the wire fence and stepped 
to her side, 

“Doesn’t Mr Horton know Jack 
Frost is about to touch him for a 
thousand dollars?” 

“No. He went to bed thinking that 
everything was all right for the 
night.” 

“Well, he’s off there, sure. 


the girl was 
upright in bed, 
she pondered. 
started the 
orchard.” 

her bare feet 


has 


fired up.’’ she 
thought, as she 


window 
on her 
She re- 


to be 
night. Only 
ng again be- 
children had to 
when mamma 


tired 


nicknamed 
of the ra- 


night and between 
heart flutters of 
beauties. Not 
Countless millions 
upon her from 
Straight in 


its 


man, and at 


I was 


just going acros$ to start his pots for 
him.” 


“That’s what I’m here for.” 

“You mean you came up to ask me 
to do it.” 

“No. I came to do it myself.” 

“You!” An Harley’s hearty 
laughter rang out upon the still night 
air. “What do you know about such 
things ?”’ 

“Oh, I've gone with Daddy a few 
times, and they are fixed ready to 
touch off, you know. After that 
there isn’t much to do but to-keep 
stirring them occasionally.” 

“Of all things! And you’ were 
brave enough to spend the remainder 
of the night out here alone?” 

“Yes,” she nodded, at the same time 
realizing she hadn't figured much on 
the long hours between eleven-thirty 
and sunrise. 

“Well, I've a proposition to make to 
you. You go back home and I'll take 
care of the pots for your father to- 
night. I know he’s tired out.” 

“I'll do nothing of the kind. You 
have your own to look after. Besides, 
you might fall asleep on duty,” she 
concluded laughingly. 

“I was getting right sleepy before 
you came,” he admitted. “I was to 
call one of the other boys at twelve, 
but if you insist on tackling the job, 
I think I'll stay the night out.” 

“All right; I can stay up a half night 
if you can stay up all night.” 

“And we'll make the round of first 
one orchard and then the other to- 
gether,” he added. 

With this arrangement they pro- 
ceeded. Ten thousand times ten thou. 
sand blooms filled their nostrils with 
sweetest perfume. At the end of each 
round they would sit by a little fire 
and talk of their school days spent to- 
esether. As they walked through the 
fragrant avenues they sang together 
the old songs and the new, and. the 
hours had fied without the happy 
pair's realization of their going. 


At the Horton home as morning 
dawned Mrs Horton said, “Frank, 
we'll let the girls sleep this morning 
and I'll get breakfast. You'd like 
some of my biscuits anyway, wouldn’t 
you?” While she thus busied herself, 
Mr Horton rushed in from the side 
porch with the thermometer in his 
hand. 

“Lizzie,” he cried, “the thermometer 
is broken and not registering proper- 
ly. The mercury is standing exactly 
where it was last night. And just look 
out doors what a frost we had! Our 
fruit’s gone, I'll bet there’s not a peach 
left.” He tapped the worthless instru- 
ment with his finger, and dejection 
marked his every feature. 

“Too bad, sweetheart, but it can’t be 
helped,” said Mrs Horton, her arm 
about him. “Perhaps it’s not so se- 
rious after all.”’ 

Just then the front gate creaked on 
its hinges, and Mr Horton glanced 
through the window in that direction. 

“Hello; where’s our girlie been?” 

“Didn’t know any of them had 
stirred yet. I guess Nadine thought 
she would get up early on her birth- 
day. She’s nineteen today; hard to 
realize that she is grown, And isn’t 
she a picture?” concluded the mother 
looking fohdly at her daughter ap- 
proaching in the gravel path. 

“Well, old sleepy-head, you're out 
early,” said Mr Horton as Nadine 
stepped into the kitchen, her face 
agiow from contract with the cool air. 

“Early and late both, Daddy. Aren’t 
you proud of me? I woke up soon 
after eleven and saw the _ neighbors 
smudging, and I’ve had ours going 
ever since. The crop is all O K.” 

“My child! You don’t mean it! 
Weren’t you afraid?” And the ther- 
mometer dropped to the floor at his 
feet. 

“Not much—after—after I got there. 
Harley went along and helped me. 

“You’re a dear! Do you know 
you’ve saved us several hundred dol- 
lars? You've certainly won the new 
spring suit all right.” * 

“Oh, daddy, thanks; I wanted it so 
much. And daddy,” she continued, 
blushingly burying her face on his 
shoulder, “you're to have what you 
wished, too—a—ah—+son, Harley 
asked me tonight if he mightn’t be 
it.” 





She Knew the Place 

The elderly matron with the bun- 
dies, who was journeying to a point 
in Wisconsin and occupied a seat near 
the middle of the car, had fallen 
asleep. On the seat in front of her 
sat a little boy. The brakeman 
opened the door of the car and called 
out the name of the station the train 
was approaching. The elderly woman 
roused herself with a jerk. 

“Where are we, Bobby?” she cried. 

“T don’t know, grandma,” answered 
the little boy. 

“Didn’t the brakeman say 
thing just now?’ 

“No. He just stuck | his- head inside 
the door and sneezed.” 

“Help me with these things, Bobby,” 
she exclaimed. “This is Oshkosh. 
It’s where we get off.”—[Youth’s 
Companion. 


some- 

















wholesome. 
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QA There never was a 

thirst that Coca-Cola couldn’t 

satisfy. 

arrow, to the dry spot. 
And besides this, 


satisfies to a T the call for something 
purely delicious and deliciously pure—and 


Fre 


Demand the Genuine as made by 


THE COCA-COLA CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


It goes, straight as an. 





Our new booklet, telling of 
Coca-Cola vindication at 
Chattanooga, for the asking. 

Whenever 
you see an 
Arrow think 

of Coca-Cola. 
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TRADE MARK 


O Edin. 
Edison 
Pulverized Limestone 
Nature’s Crop Producer 


Made from the purest crystalline 
white limestone obtainable. 

Pulverized almost as fine as flour. 
Owing to its fineness of division is im- 
mediately available to plant life. 

The best and cheapest method of sup- 
plying the land with needed lime. 

Not being caustic can be applic d to 
the soil at any time without danger of 
injury to any crop. 





| For sample, price, booklet, etc., address | 


THE EDISON PORTLAND CEMENT 
Stewartsville, N. J. 























Splendid Prospects 


WESTERN CANADA 


Latest reports from the flelds of Manitehe, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta are to the effec 
that Wheat, Oats, Barley, and Flax give 
promise of an abundant Neld. Rains have 

-en sufficient and all grains have advanced 
rapidly. There are now 16 million acres 
under crop. Railroads are built and build- 
ing in all settled portions. The opportune 
time for getting some of this generous 
coms be land is now. Excursions on all lines 
of adian Railways to inspect the lands. 
Apply, 4 Settler’ ‘8 Certificate to the under- 
signed Canadian Government Agent: 


J. S. Crawf 
30 Syracuse Savings Bank Bidg.. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 











SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 
best by years’ use. It will please you. 
Only paint endorsed by the ‘‘Grange.” 

Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE . 
Prom the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 
‘elis all about Paint and Painting for tao 


faair Tas chalk — AOE Vain Yalu ble inforrention 
ual 
free is fou. witk Cards. Write me. DO 


a can Sample Color Ca 
0.W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, K.¥. 
R eae BICYCLES 


ew Departure Coaster-Brakes and 
tabs: Puncture ane he Sed a, wert grae 


ae rhe 


PaCS 





im preval, /rcight prepaid, anywhere ia U 
without @ cent in advance. DO NOT BUYS 
fay bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone atany 
freed until you 1 get our big new catalog and 
{+ sand a marvelons new offer. 
thing. Write it now, 

e Rear W heels, lamps, 

sundries Aal/ usual prices. 


ES oo and 
g our bi- 


Rider A ite where — p cotnnn money sellin, 
weADC ieee om d sundries. y. 


CYCLE CO., ‘Dept A-76 CHICAGO 
DON'T PAY TWO PRICES 


Save $8.00 to 622.00 on 


posier Ranges 

















The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
1t2 E 4th Av, Gaciesati 319 S. Wabash Av., Chicage 


PATENTS 22530 "= 


Search. Books, Advice and 
Searches free.Watsen E.Coleman,Patent | awyer,Washington,0.6. 











MUSIC ;, 6 ange herd Ste, a ny 


NELSON muse co,” v7 tik “ives vH, 5. ¥, 





Midsummer Special 














Perforated Pattern for Towel or Pillowcase 
At regular prices these articles cost; 
White Linen 16-inch Centerpiece ° 
Perforated Shirtwaist Pattern . » Si 
6 Skeins White Silky Cotton 10¢ 
Perforated Towel or Pillowcase Pattern i. 
a 
We will send you this assortment, all first "Se 
quality, high-grade goods, for only wee 
When ordering specify offer No. 1636. 
THE ARTICRAFT COMP 


Dept. O, Mass. 














Girls’ Potato Clubs 


Girls in the southern states have 
organized tomato’ clubs, boys in all 
of the corn localities have corn clubs, 
and in Idaho, the boys and girls both 
have potato clubs. There is much 
rivalry as to which will raise the 
finer potatoes, the boys or the girls. 
Two of the most enterprising girls’ 
clubs are called the Hustlers and the 
Rustlers. The president of one of 
these clubs is Miss Goldie McGee, 
whose picture is printed herewith. 

The boys and girls will undoubtedly 
be interested to read Miss McGee’s 
letter telling about the club. 

“We organized our club early in the 
spring, and our superintendent gave 
us several 
lectures on 
seed selec- 
tion be- 
fore plant- 
ing time. 
The mem- 
bers of my 
club, six in 
n um ber, 
are “Tth 
and 8sth 
grade 
girls be- 
tween the 
ages of 
11 and 14 
years. Each member has planted and 
is caring for 0 hills of potatoes. 
They selected their own seed, plant- 
ed and cultivated, with the exception 
of the very heaviest team work. 
When we dig o-r potatoes we intend 
to take the culls, or some of them, 
and prepare as many different dishes 
as possible to serve at a harvest fes- 
tival, We will lave it at Fruitland, 
where the club me, ers attend the 
consolidated school. At that time we 
will exhibit our products and pre- 
miums will be awarded. Our object 
is to obtain uniform size and shape 
of the tuber rather than a large yield. 
This is an irrigated district and near- 
ly everything depends on how the wa- 
tering is done.” 


MISS GOLDIE M’GEE 


The Prize Contest 





I am quite sure that all the boys 
and girls who read this page, and 
especially those who wrote letters for 
the contest, are anxious to hear the 
outcome. You responded so gener- 
ously that it took quite a long time 
just to read the letters. As I told you 
last week, I had two bushels of 
answers. So many of them were 
good that selecting the prize winners 
Was not an easy task. Raymond 
Warren of Massachusetts was awarded 
first prize on his story, “Obedience,” 
and Grace Kagy of Ohio received 
second prize on her poem, “Donald, 
Dot and Dobbin.” The others that 
were exceptionally good received hon- 
orable mention, and-are also printed 
below. 

Thank you all very much for help- 
ing me solve what that picture meant. 
All the letters were so good that 
I only wished all of the 1500 might 
have prizes instead of only two. But 
we are going to have other contests 
for the boys and girls later, and you 
may be one of the prize winners next 
time. 

AND GIRLS’ 


BOYS’ EDITOR. 


Obedience (First Prize) 
RAYMOND W, WARREN, MASS, AGE 13 


Bobby stood looking sorrowfully at 
his new Shetland pony that his father 
had bought ‘yesterday. He had de- 
cided to name him “Diamond.” Father 
had taken them for a ride last night, 
but now Bobby and sister Bessie wanted 
to drive him, Father had told him 
not to drive Diamond. Bobby thought 
if he drove down the wood road with 
Bessie there could be no harm, so half 
an hour later they were trotting slowly 
through. the silent wood. “I don’t 
think pa will care as long’s T don’t go 
on the town road,” said Bobby, but 
Bessie didn’t think it was quite 
righ‘. 

Suddenly Bobby heard a humming 
sound followed by the appearance of 
an automobile. Diamond had never 
seen an outomobile before end now 
what was this big object coming to- 
ward him? It was too much for the 
pony’s nerves, so he dashed to one 
side. The cart hit a tree, and Bobby 


THE JUNIOR MEMBERS 


and Bessie found themselves on the 
ground, 

They were not-hurt, but the front 
wheel and dashboard were damaged. 
The chauffeur had the cart repaired, 
and Bobby and Bessie now take many 
rides alone, but never without their 
father’s consent. 


Dorothy, Don and Dobbin 
GRACE KAGY, 0, AGE 15 
Dorothy and Don and Dobbin, 
Were going out for a ride. 
The road was narrow and winding 
Along a mountain side. 


The birds were singing sweetly 
On this glorious morn, 

But, horror! What was that noise? 
’Twas the honk of a motor horn! 


Dorothy and Don began screaming, 
While Dobbin, with snort and a leap, 
Turned to go home, leaving the children, 
Cart and all by the road in a heap. 
Neither were hurt, but they were 
startled, 

motor they had never seen, 
them so they began to 


For a 
It frightened 


ery; 
You would be frightened, too, I ween. 


Don took hold of his sister’s hand, 
And started to run for home; 

But the speed of the coming motor car 
Kept them running some, 


The motor stopped right beside them, 
And—who else could that big man be? 
It was the children’s dear old Uncle 


ohn 
From far across the sea, 


The chiidren’s cheeks were flushed with 
shame, 

But Uncle John took it in fun; 

For they were only children 

And of experience, they’d had none. 


But how they laughed and shouted, 
When Cousin Kate and Aunt Salome 
Put them in the motor car 

And whizzed them off for home. 


A Happy Day for the Twins 

“Mamma! oh, mamma,” called Roberta 
Stephen. “Where are you?” as she 
fairly tumbled out of the nursery into 
the next room where her mother sat 
sewing. “Please can’t Robert and I take 
Luto and go and see grandma awhile? 
We've played wif our blocks and toys 
all morning and—and—and we’s tired 
of them” finished her twin, Robert. 
“Grandma always has nice things to 
do.” “Well,” Mrs Stephen hesitated. 
“T don’t know about Luto, I’m most 
afraid to trust you alone.” 

“He won't do anything.” urged Robert, 
“of course not,” added Roberta. “Well,” 
said mamma, and away scampered the 
twins to hitch Luto., 

“Why, Roberta, that 
right.” 

“Fix it then—now we're off.. Goodbye 
mamma” she called back, “don’t worry.” 

After they were fairly off Robert 
said, “Do you suppose she'll give us 
cookies, Roberta?” 

“T don’t know,” 
dubiously. “She might, 
Tuesday. Oh! what is that 
look! look! Robert.” 

The pony too had heard the 
instant later had jumped 
road and dumped both 


bridle isn’t on 


Roberta answered 
but this is 
awful noise, 


noise and 
over to 
children 


an 
the side 


automobile coming toward them. The 
pony jumped and ran, tipping the chil- 
dren over. 

“Oh, dear!’ sobbed Dot, as she picked 
herself up, “I wish we were home.” 

Bobbie said nothing. 

“Why children, what's the matter?” 
inquired a well-known voice. 

Dot uttered an exclamation of joy 
and rushed to her sister, who had 
stepped from the automobile. 

They rode home beside Aunt Julia, 
who proved to be a very lovable aunt.— 
[Cora Durkee, Mass, Age 13 Years. 


The Runaway 

Before leaving the city Mr Meade told 
Robert and Ruth that a surprise awaited 
them at their country home. When the 
children arrived at their destination 
they found to their delight a little Shet- 
land pony, named Bert. 

They often drove to the station for 
the mail. Usually Bert behaved well; 
but once, when returning from the sta- 
tion, the children met their cousins, 
Dorothy, Marjorie and Lillian, in an 
automobile. 

Robert was s0 
shouted and waved 
doing, he lost his 


surprised that he 
his hand. In _ s0 
grip on the reins. 
Dorothy answered his shout with a 
toot. When Bert felt the slack lines 
and heard the toot he jumped, jerking 
the reins from Robert’s hands, also 
snapping the traces and overturning the 
wagon. Away he ran. 

All this happened so quickly that the 
girls in the auto did not have time to 
prevent the accident. The girls picked 
the two children up from the ground 
and took them home in the car. 

When Mrs Meade saw the pony run- 
ning home alone she was very fright- 
ened, but when the children came 
in the auto she was much relieved to 
find they were not hurt. Robert has 
another new cart now.—[Kenneth G, 
Bailey, New York, Age 13 Years. 


A Little Boy’s Lesson 

Dick Armstrong certainly was a very 
careless little boy when it came to driv- 
ing his pony. His mother warned him 
again and again, but it was of no use 
to talk, so Mrs Armstrong, who knew 
that experience is the best teacher, al- 
lowed him to go as he pleased and hoped 
that he would get a lesson. He received 
this lesson one morning in May, when 
he went on an errand for his mother. 

It was a beautiful day and Dick and 
his little sister, Mabel, were in high 
high spirits. They chatted gaily and 
Dick’s thoughts were not on the pony, 
for the reins hung loosely over its back. 

Suddenly, from behind them came the 
honk of an automobile. Dick was 
startled and tightened the reins with a 
jerk. But he was too late, for without 
warning the usually gentle pony ran 
away. 

Dick 
check 
time 


tried to 
For a 


and 
gallop. 
road, then the 
the wheel struck a 
the ponycart and out 
went the children. The pony freed him- 
self from the overturned cart and gal- 
across the fields toward home. 
people in the automobile stopped 
to see if the children were hurt, and as 
Dick’s knee was bruised badly they took 
the children home in the automobile. 
The pony came home all right and the 
cart Was soon mended, so no serious 
damage was done. Indeed, much good 
came of the runaway, for a more careful 
little boy than Dick cannot be found.— 


manfully 
wild 
the 


held on 
the pony’s 
he kept it in 
pony swerved and 
stone, Over went 














Some Junior Readers Enjoying a Day at the Beach 


on the ground, and ha‘ torn the cart 
to pieces started off dov road. 
Meanwhile the automobile had drawn 
up and the people were I ing to their 
victims. 
“Why.” said Roberta 


“why, 


oper 


ing her eyes 
Auntie Ray—is it Auntie 
Auntie Ray. Now 
cart and drive 


“Yes, dearies, it’s 
come and we'lletake your 
you home.” 

After they had duly established Luto 
in his stall and Auntie Ray had had a 
hurried conversation with their mother 
they found themselves spinning out into 
the open prairie far beyond their own 
little meadow where they played, Finally 
they stopped under the shade of some 
trees and ate a most delightful dinrter, 
and they ended a happy day by going 
to spend a whole week later with Auntie 
Ray and Grandma Stephen.—{Elzoria M. 
Ennis, Illinois, Age 13 Years, 


An Accident 

“T just hate Aunt Julia!” declared 
Bobbie. “It’s been ‘you mustn’t do that 
when Aunt Julia’s here,’ and ‘Aunt Julia 
wouldn’t like that,’ ever since we knew 
she was coming! J don’t see why sister 
May ever asked her here I’m sure 
she’s a cross old thing!” 

As usual, Dot agreed with him. 

After a few moment's silence, Bobbie 

ied, “T say, Dot! We'll run away with 

s} Then we won't have to see 
Arnt Julia.” 

“Mamma said not to drive 
alone,” said Dot, doubtfully 

“Pooh: You're afraid,” replied Bobbie. 
“T'll go alone.” 

He started off. but Dot ran after him, 
persisting that she was not afraid To- 
gether they harnessed the pony and rode 
off. How big Bobbie felt! 

Turning a corner he saw a great red 


the pony 


[Lucy J. Hayner, New York, Age 14 
Years. 

The Holiday of Two Little Tots 

As the morning sun climbed over the 
hilltops far in the east t might be 
seen on a pretty farm in a cozy bed- 
room two wide-awake little children 
This was to be a holiday and together 
with some more little girls and boys 
they were going to a picnic. Their 
names were Dorothy and Lee Preidt. 
The little fellow was about seven, while 
the girl was about five. The boy owned 
a small eart and pony and, of course, 
was to be driver. The mother got them 
ready and they scrambled into the cart, 
waving a fond good-by. They drove 
to the appointed place (about one mile) 
and there enjoyed themselves until 
about five o’clock. Then, starting for 
home they saw an auto, Of course, the 
pony was frightened and began to run. 
Soon off rolled a wheel and also out 
rolled two curly-headed little tots and 
there they lay while the pony scampered 
homeward. The occupants of the car 
hurried to the rescue of the little ones. 
They were not hurt and soon they were 
home tucked in bed by a mother’s lov- 
ing hands.—[{Josephine Ware, an Okla- 
homa Cherokee Indian girl, 15 years old. 


iere 


Puzzle Solution—The answer to last 
week’s puzzle picture is AN ARMFUL 
OF DAISIES. 


The pessimist is a paradox. He al- 
Ways expects to be disappointed, so 
when he is he isn’t. 

In this wild world the fondest and the 


best 
Are the most tried, most troubled and 
distressed. (Crabbe. 


American Agriculturist 


Phx 
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The Fruit of the Tree 


ELLEN WILSON 


Out of the earth there came a seed; 
Out of a gentle heart, a deed. 
The seed put out green leaves and stem, 
Put on a green-leaved diadem 
And waxed and strengthened, 
ring, 
Fair in the 
shower, 
With seed and leaf and fruit and flower, 
Till it stood a century-blessing thing. 
Strong in the sun and fair in the shade, 
Out of the tree was a forest made; 
And the wind and the bird and the wan- 
dering bee 
Carried its pollen over the sea, 
Till the seeds of the tree were as 


ring by 


sun and strong in the 


far 


apart 
As a thought of itself from the gentle 
heart. 


Out of the gentle heart the deed 

Grew like a plant or a lusty weed, 
Took from a life its sun and shower, 
Blossomed in both like a lovely flower, 
Put forth hight and grace and power, 
And branched and budded and shed its 


seed; 

And the wind and the bee and the wide- 
winged bird 

Bore it afar, till noiselessly, 

As winter by spring, men’s hearts 
stirred, 

And gentle deeds sprang 

Like a sapling growth 


were 

up in them 

from a parent 
stem. 

Men lived and died in the shade of the 
ree, 

And the gentle deed lLecame history. 

But the seed in the earth néver knew 


its part, 
Nor the gentle owner of the heart. 


Keeping Children in School 


BY THE HOUSEHOLD EDITOB 


_-_——-— 





“No, 
until 


can’t start to school 
later in the fall. His father 
needs him to help.’ “But don’t you 
think,” her companion replied, ‘that 
it is awfully discouraging for a child 
to be behind in his class, and always 
trying to catch up?” 

The above conversation was between 
two farmers’ wives, The husbands of 
both owned good farms, But the pol- 
icies of the two families in regard to 
the amount of work expected from 
their children were entirely different. 

One started their children in school 
on the first day, and unless they were 
ill, they went every day of the school 
year. The other kept both the boys 
and girls that could be of any assist- 
ance at home until the potatoes were 
picked up, the apples and garden veg- 
etables stored away, and the fall work 
pretty nearly done. Also any time 
during the year that any extra work 
came up they stayed out to help. 

The children of both families were 
bright youngsters, and undoubtedly if 
given even chances would have made 
comparable records, But with con- 
ditions as they were, the boys and 
girls with hardly a tardy mark on 
their records had completely outdis- 
tanced the ones that were handicapped 
in their studies. And how could it be 
otherwise? 

kn each family there were boys of 
14. The one who has had regular 
schooling has finished the eight grades 
of the country schoo] and commenced 
going to the high school in the near- 
est town. The other is away down 
in the grades in some studies, and in 
the seventh only in one or two sub- 
jects (those he liked and that were 
easiest to him). Next year he may. go 
the winter term, but that will about 
finish his schooling. He is a tall lad 
for his age, and he now rebels at be- 
ing in classes with eight and nine- 
year-old little boys and girls—and one 
can’t blame him. But was it worth 
while? Did his father receive so much 
hel» from this boy in the time that he 
took from his school hours that it 
made up for the boy going through 
life partly educated? What do you 
mothers think? It is a temptation to 
make use of tthe willing hands in the 
busy fall season, I know, but den’t you 
believe it is an injustice to the child? 


What Ware for the Kitchen ? 


HESTER GRAY 


Johnnie 


’ 





What kind of kitchen ware shall be 
used in the kitchen? This question 
is one which housewives are asking 
themselves nowadays, since the pass- 
ing of the heavier iron pieces and 
the substitution of something lighter 
is desirable. oe 

In the years not so far back a very 
good grade of tin could be purchased, 
and for general ware was quite sat- 
isfactory. A block tin stewpan or 
basin wore well‘and possessed the 
merit of being light and attractive 
to handle. Nowadays fhe material 
is so poor that tinware hardly pays 
for carrying home. The plating is 
so thin that rust speedily appears 
when the utensil is put to regular 
wear. Following the rust spot comes 
the hole and the piece goes to the 
dump heap. This is especially true 
of alopers and wash basins. For ple 
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and cake pans tin is longer lived, but 
even they soon show wear where 
the knife touches in cutting and the 
tin coating being so thin rust soon 
makes its appearance. 

With the placing upon the market 
of granite or agate ware a great ad- 
vancement was made, and the new 
product speedily became popular. But 
this material is open to one serious 
objection. It chips easily, and once 
a place starts it is sure to grow 
larger. In time a hole appears the 
Same as with the tin. Nobody bothers 
with solder in these days, yet it is 
not many years since a soldering out- 
fit was included in the furnishing of 
every well-ordered kitchen. 

The best grade of agate ware is 
serviceable and will last a long time 
if not allowed to fall or in other ways 
become chipped. The “seconds” sold 
at bazars and bargain centers al- 
ways bear a damaged spot somewhtre, 
which accounts for the lower price 
asked for them. 

A kitchen furnished throughout 
with the best agate cooking utensils 
in one color possesses an established 
attractivenes and has but a_ single 
rival, and that is the one fur- 
nished with aluminum utensils of the 
same sort, 

Aluminum is expensive, but it lasts 
indefinitely. Once a piece is bought 
there is the certainty that it will not 
have to be replaced with a new one, 
for the metal is practicaly indesfruc- 
tible. 

Some complain because certain 
foods stain the inside of the vessels, 
but any good scouring agent will re- 
move the discoloration, When it 
comes to a scorched and burned con- 
dition aluminum can be safely de- 
pended on to emerge after'a good 
soaking in cold water uninjured, 
where any less substantial material 
would be ruined. 

The chief obstacle seems to be in 
the high first cost of these utensils. 
Yet in view of its durability aluminum 
is by far the cheapest in the long 
run. And by purchasing a piece or 
two at a time one would have a com- 
plete set almost before they knew 
it. When a housekeeper begins buy- 
ing aluminum it frequently happens 
that her friends help her out by re- 
membering this fact at holiday time 
or other occasions when gift making 
is in order. 

Assuredly 
pride in her 
gret purchasing 
tractive ware. 
will last a 
glass or Haviland 
thing one may well be proud of if 
one is fortunate enough to possess 
it Its chief merit lies, however, in 
the fact that it is so durable, and 
things that do possess this qual- 
ity are not worth buying. 


A Wife’s Spending Money 


ORNE 


the woman who takes 
kitchen will never re- 
this useful and at- 
Like sterling silver, it 
lifetime, and like cut 
china, it is some 


not 





MES M. 

Wher I was married I had the usual 
number of theories on the disposi- 
tion of money matters between mar- 
ried people. Married women of my 
acquaintanse who were eager to let 
me know the undesirabdie cenditions 
of matrimony had held forth in my 
presence on the _ so-called - humilia- 
tions te which wives were subjected 
in their endeavor to get a little spend- 
ing money from their husbands. I 
had listened to their remarks with 
appropriate comments and cherishing, 
as does every girl in similar circum- 
stances, the conviction that in my 
special case matters would be entirely 
different. And they were. 

One of my advisers, the wife of a 
wealthy man, could never make a 
cash donation to church or charity, 
but would present provisions or 
household supplies which she could 
obtain from the grocer or dry goods 
merchant and have charged on the 
family bills. Her husband “was what 
is called a generous provider and he 
never questioned the household ac- 
eounts, but paid them promptly. But 
when it came to giving his wife ready 
money, however, it was an entirely 
different matter. “How do I know 
what you would do with it?’ he would 
inquire. 

Then there was the story told me 
about the woman who was obliged to 
wash her only wool petticoat Saturday 
night after her hard day’s work was 
over because she had not got a clean 
one for church. She had saved her 
egg money to buy her a new one, but 
her husband needed a bianket for his 
horse so took her money to buy 
with. He was a pillar in the church, 
but it never seemed as though his 
prayers ascend*d higher than his head, 

Then there was Uncle Ben and 
Aunt Mary. One night as they were re- 
turning from revival meeting. Uncle 
Ben said to Aunt Mary: “Did you et 
that brown cashmere ye was lookin’ 
at last week? Ef ye haven't bought 
it ye better.” 

“Don’t ye worry,” said Aunt Mary, 
“T bought it thet day, ahd ‘t is in the 
bettom drawer.” 

I believe a woman should have 
money for her actual needs, and she 
should be taught from a child how 
to spend money wisely. If she be- 
comes @ poor man’s wife she should 
dress as becomes her husband’s in- 
eome, A. guitable gingham or print 


~ 


WITHIN THE HOUSE 


dress with a neat, pretty apron will 
become her and her surroundings bet- 
ter than a dress skirt of her best suit 
and white or silk waists, which are 
certainly out of place in the kitchen 
when cooking and laundry work is 
being done. A young girl should know 
how to cook, launder and to keep a 
house in order before she marries any 
man. Most men I know have a sin- 
cere respect for the judgment of their 
wives and an almost exaggerated 
opinion of her ability in affairs. Some 
may take too much for granted that 
she will express a wish for money if 
she needs it, but they are open to 
conviction. Nine times out of 10 they 
would feel that the injustice was on 
the other side if their wives denied 
themselves of comforts er necessities. 
If the woman whose husband fails to 
offer money for her personal use, in- 
stead of harrowing morbid feelings 
and a sense of injustice, would go to 
him and tell_him the situation calmly 
as “man to man,” not in tears or 
hysteria, both husband and wife would 
be saved many mistakes and misun- 
derstandings. Women do not need to 
be so dependent on their husbands 
as they were in days gone by, for 
incubators and brooders simplify poul- 
try raising. Let the husband and wife 
agree by themselves that a certain 
amount of their income shall be used 
for her personal use without question 
how it was speut or when. 


When Geandihither ses Dacter 


ELIZABETH OSWALD 





Some of the greatest blessings in 
life receive the least attention, simply 
because we cannot realize how much 
they are to us. Certain it is that no 
young person ever gives thanks for 
coming into the world after “home 
remedies” were out of fashion, or 
nearly so, simply because no youth 
can know what doses Doctor Grand- 
mother concocted for her household. 
Her word was iaw, and the children 
had to swallow messes that were fear- 
ful, and they had to do it without 
coaxing or bribing, too. Grandfather 
ruthlessly held the small nose shut 
until the unwilling victim opened his 
mouth for breath, and then the 
spoon was firmly inserted by grand- 
mother with the comforting remark : 
“If you spit it out you'll get just twice 
as much the next time.” In those days 
the elderly ladies practiced medicine 
freely without diploma or license, and 
the wonder is that so many of their 
patients are alive today to tell the 
tale. 

Quinine was given with a liberal 
hand, and there was no such thing as 
capsules. A thick layer of apple but- 
ter with a generous portion of the 
bitter drug on it, and then another 
layer of apple butter was a conces- 
sion to sick or delicate children, but 
others swallowed it dry and washed it 
down with water. “Blue mass’’ was 
another standby, and this horrible 
drug was taken in such quantities 
that it is no wonder many delicate 
children refused to tell when they 
were ill. These two drugs and castor 
oil were about the only ones pur- 
chased in the store, but Doctor 
Grandmother had many other things 
at her command from woods and 
garden, all of which were bitter and 
powerful. In those days anything 
mild in the way of medicine or treat- 
ment was looked upon as worthless. 

Tansy, that vilest and most .offen- 
sive of garden herbs, furnished the 
foundation for spring bitters, and, re- 





About Mothers 


A man never sees all that his 
mother has been to him ‘till it's too 
late to let her know that he sees it.— 
[W. D. Howells. 

Make much of it while you have 
that most precious of all good gifts, 
a loving mother.—(Macaulay. 

All that I am or hope to be, I owe 


holiest thing alive.—{Coleridge. 











gardless of health or inclination, the 
entire family was dosed with the 
compound. Wormwood, a shade less 
objectionable than tansy, was also a 
favorite garden herb, and figured in 
most of the home remedies. Hoar- 
hound made a nauseous tea for colds, 
and often the children of the family 
were deceived with fair looking candy 
which turned out to be bitter with 
hoarhound. The sweet smelling, mild 
lavendar, spearmint, peppermint and 
other fragrant and soothing ‘herbs 
were employed in making teas, but 
they had so many bitter things mixed 
with them that the goodness was lost 
hopelessly. As a matter of fact, there 
is nothing so soothing in many com- 
plaints as a cup of fragrant, hot herb 
tea, but when it is “deaconed’’ up 
with the things our grandmothers 
mixed in to give it strength, then it 
becomes a horrible mixture. Rue, 
sage, balm of Gilead buds and other 
harmless herbs and blossoms were 
combined with bitter messes, and the 
idea seemed to be that the more in- 
gredients entered into the dose the 
more potent it was. 

But the herbs were accepted with 
mild resignation by children in pref- 


erence to some other doses. Goose 
grease was one of the most cherished 
cure-alls, and the youngster that lived 
through the winter without swallow- 
ing a pint or more of this, or pure 
lard, for colds could count himself 
fortunate. Flaxseed, onions, hoar- 
hound and grease combined to make 
a mixture that made delicate children 
turn pale, but it had to be gotten 
down in some fashion. Onions stewed 
with honey and garlic and goose 
grease were sometimes administered, 
and goose grease was combined with 
many other things. Red pepper tea 
as a throat gargle, kerosene applied 
outside and swallowed, fat pork tied 
about the neck, flaxseed poultices for 
everything mustard was not supposed 
to cure, and slippery elim applications 
for various and -sundry ills made life 
a burden to the boys and girls years 
ago. Nothing was worth much unless 
it was nasty and disagreeable. 

Of course, these are only a few of 
the many doses compounded and used 
by the grandmothers, but they will 
serve to show slightly what the young 
people of the present escape. The 
mild little tablets, sugar coated and 
tasteless, that the children swallow 
without trouble, the many remedies 
that call for nothing but good food, 
exercise and rest, the sanitary mode 
of living that wards off disease, and 
the clean, bright, attractive § sick 
rooms of the present are all great 
blessings and comforts to all. How- 
ever, some of the elderly people who 
went through the period of bitter 
doses, illnesses when water inside or 
out was forbidden, little, close rooms 
overheated and not ventilated at all, 
and all the other woes of former 
years, are a little better fitted to re- 
turn thanks for present-day methods 
in caring for the sick. Grandmother 
did her best according to her light, 
as elderly people say, but nobody 
wants to go back to the “good old 
days”’ when it comes to the practice 
of medicine. 


Embroidery for the Leisure Hour 


These pretty little towels are 
stamped in color, showing just where 
to use the different shades. This is 
a great help in working the design. 
The scalloped edge should be worked 








32—Stamped Guest Towel 
in white. These will make splendid 
towels for the children’s room, as well 
as for guest towels. They are of 14- 
inch figured huckaback cut 24 inches 


es _——— 


1633—Another Design in Cross-Stitch 


long, and may be purchased from 
this department at 25 cents each. Cot- 
ton for working 10 cents extra for 
each towel. 


Attractive Centerpiece 


This dainty centerpiece comes 
stamped on either white or brown 
linen for solid embroidery. The white 
linen may be worked either in all 
white, or in colors if preferred, using 
soft pink for the small flowers and two 
shades of olive green for the leaves 
and stems. The dots may be worked 
in a pale green or white. The centers 
of the little blossoms should be in 
buff yellow and the edge,of the cen- 
terpiece buttonholed in the usual 
manner with white floss. If brown 
linen is chosen the design should be 
worked in these same colors and the 
scalloped edge in either green or dark 

This design, No 1207, comes 
18, 24 and 36-inch sizes at 10, 
90 cents each, according 


to size. It may be had stamped on 


either the best waite Irish linen or 
brown, as The necessary 
mercerized cotton for working 


7 


s (19) 156 
either white or. colors costs 15, 20, 
25 or 45 cents, according to size of 
the centerpiece, Order-from our Fan- 
cywork department. 


The Calamity Library 


ELIZABETH OSWALD 





Within two weeks after the shocking 
disaster when the majestic Titanic 
went down with its precious human 
cargo, agents were hurrying from 
house to house taking orders for a 
book telling all about the calamity. 
Enterprising book firms, who make a 
business of such things, had hurried 
together some photographs and 
some facts concerning the tragedy 
of the sea, and putting them in 
an ornate binding were sending 
them broadcast to agents eagerly 
waiting for employment that is “easy 
and profitable.” It i# an easy and 
profitable employment to sell such 
books, for many people have an idea 
that it is a duty to buy and read them. 

In many homes the collection of 
costly books might almost be called 
the “Calamity Library,” so eagerly do 
people buy such books. Indeed these 
expensive subscription volumes often 
crowd out good books because they 
are so expensive. In one home every 
disaster that has happened since the 
couple set up housekeeping is repre- 
sented, but there is a great dearth of 
books that really should be in the 
shelves. The Johnstown flood, the 
Chicago fire, the San Francisco earth. 
quake and so on through the list, but 
not one really good book for the young 
people to read, 

Little children with morbid curiosity 
will eagerly look at the horrible pic- 
tures in such volumes, bUt there i« 
nothing gained in allowing them tuo 
brood over calamities. Many children 
are afraid to go to sleep at night after 
reading stories of horrible deaths, and 
seeing the pictures that go with them. 
The -best way for boys and girls to 
hear of such things is to listen to 
father and mother relating the fine 
and heroic incidents that are always 
connected with such disasters. The 
giving up of life to save others, the 
care of women and ehildren and ali 
the other things that stir the blood to 
higher living—these are the things to 
be remembered, and not the terrible 
ones. There is enough that is horrible 
in the daily paper that tomorrow goes 
to light the kitchen fire, without pre- 
serving the sadness in a book that 
costs as much as a dozen good ones, 

And another thing, the histories, so. 
called, are written in such a hurry 
that they are full of false statements 
and misrepresentations. Not that the 
publishers intend to misrepresent the 
facts, but the books must be hurried to 
the market before rival publishers are 
in the field, so that of necessity they, 
are full of errors, Six months aftor 
the great calamity no one will want 
to buy a book, so everything is hurry 
scurry to reach the public while the 
disaster is fresh in the mind. The 
price of all the books bought hastil) 
after great disasters would fill the 
homes with good reading and tend to 
elevate thought and lives everywhere. 
So when an agent begins his little 
speech about knowing that we want to 
be informed about*the “great happen- 
ings of the day” we politely tell him he 
is wasting his time and send him on his 
way. Reading about suffering does no 
good, and we prefer something elevat. 
ing and refining instead of depressing 
and harowing tales. That is the rea- 
son we do not own a single “calamity” 
volume, and never intend to as long 
as we live. 


Preserve Recipes 





Pear Chips—Eight pounds of pears, 
four pounds of sugar, one-fourth 
pound of Canton ginger, and four 
lemons, Wipe the pears, remove stems, 
quarter and core, Then cut in small 
pieces. After adding the sugar and 
ginger, let stand overnight. In the 
morning add the lemons that have 
been cut in small pieces (rejecting the 
seeds) and cook slowly three hours, _ 


Plum Preserves—After 
washing the fruit, prick each one five 
or six times, weigh. Make a syrup by 
boiling three-fourths of thelr weight 
in sugar with water (water one cup 
to each pound of sugar). As soon as 
syrup reaches the boiling point, skim 
and add plums, a few at a time, Cook 
untill soft. 





A Starch Wrinkle 


To make starch so that it will not 
need to be strained, but will be 
smooth and creamy without, mix it 
with cold water as usual but use as 
little as possible, then set the pan on 
the floor, and before it settles, pour 
the water over it from as at a 
hight as you can hold the kettle. Of 
course the water must be boiling rap- 
idly. The starch will be much 
smoother than if it had been stirred.— 
{Lalu G. Parker. 


Hig Creditors 


She—Doesn’t it wore you dread- 
fully to owe so many Ils you cannot 


pay? 

: why should I over 
other people's troubles ?—f Boston 
Transcript. 








The deeper you go into detail 
greater will grow your regard 








The above picture shows S. J. Hall of Malakoff, Texas, and his Long-Stroke “32” Hupmobile Long-Stroke “32” Touring Car $900 
Hupmobile Car in which he recently won a perfect score in the Farm and Ranch Re F. O. B. Detroit, ineluding equipment of winashield, gas lampe 
liability Ran of 763 miles, from Dalias to San Antonio, Texas, and return, open only and generator, oil lamps, tools and horn. Unit power plant; 
to farmers operating and living on their own farms. In this run a non-contesting four-cylinder motor, 34-inch bore x 64-inch stroke ; three speeds 
Hupmobile press car, of the same model, also made the run, in company with ten forward and reverse; sliding gears, 13-inch multiple dise clatoh; 
other official cars of much higher horse-power rating. On neither of these cars was three bearing crank shaft; full floating rear axle ; center coutro] ; 
a single adjustment made during the entire ran; and both won the admiration of every- Bosch Magneto: 106-inch wheel-base; 32x 8-inch tires: color 
body on account of their extraordinary hill-cli mbing and sand-pulling qualities. Standard Hupmobile Blue. X 


You will admit that the inside—not the outward ap- 
pearance of the car—establishes its true value. 

For this reason we ask you not to let your first 
favorable impression end with your admiration— 
fér the graceful design, the low strong lines, 
the deep comfortable upholstery of the long- 
stroke Hupmobile. We had much rather have 
you go deeper into this car and examine its 
motor transmission and axle construction; for 
your good opinion of the car will surely in- 
crease in proportion to the care with which 
you study its parts. . 

Tirst, last and all the time let us emphasize the 
pulling power of this extraordinary ear. 

lor a motor car’s ability to get over the road—to 
make the grades—to haul the load—is truth- 
fully defined by its pulling power and by noth- 
ing else. 

These are the requisites you will want in a motor 
car—in addition to style, comfort and econ- 
omy, all of which the long-stroke Hupmobile 
“32” possesses in a high degree. 


What Makes Pulling Power 





The pulling power dépends upon these important 
factors: 

First—The relation of piston stroke to eylinder 
bore. 

Second—The Jesign of the motor. 

Third—The efficiency of the carburetor. 

Fourth—The simplicity of the chassis construction. 

Fifth—The degree to which friction is reduced. 

Sixth—Thé weight of the car: 


teater stiow you how 


we have aceomplished these essentials in: the 
Hupmobile gt gg 

First—The stroke is neither too long nor teo short, 
but in ratio to the bore as 1.7 is.to 1; the mean 
average that has, been most widely established 
in European practice. 

Second—The cylinders of the motor are cast en 
bloc; the valves at the side protected from dust 
and. dirt. 

Three liberal crank shaft bearings.are provided t» 
preclude the possibility of undue strain in. that 
important part. 

Third—The carburetion is absolutely automatie, in- 
suring correet mixture at all speeds and under 
all loads without adjustment. 

Fourth—The chassis clean of every complication ; 
the motor, 
pact weight-saving. unit, permanently: aligned 
and dispensing with a shaft and universal joint 
between cluteh and transmission. 

Fifth—Friction is reduced to the limit by the finest 
domestie and imported ball and roller~ bear- 
ings; there is but one universal-joint between 
transmission and full floating rear axle, giving 
practically. straight line: drive. and the least 
possible lost ‘motion in the transmission of 


éclutch and transmission are a com- 


power. 

Sixth—The weight of the car is. frem two. to, three 
hundred pounds under, that-of most ears of 
equal size and grade, which means that much 
less dead weight to waste power. 

Each. of these points is an unusual advantage; col- 
lectively;they enable the motor te give its 
maximum power and set the Hupmobile “32” 
apart and’ aboye cars of its size and’ price. 


Hupp Motor Car Comp: 1214: Milwauk Avent 


Hupmobile “32” Roadstér, $900 
F. O. B:- Detroit; ‘same’ equip- 
meut and ‘specifications, except 
completely: enclosed dustproof 
rear .compartment,. with room 
for extra baggage, casings, 
tools and. trunk. Built close 
to the ground, it clings to the 
d with the least possible 
de sway or wind resistance. 
lustrated at left 


Hupmobile “20” Runabout, $750 


F. ©. B. Detroit, including 
equipment of top, windshield, 
gas lamps, generator, oil lamps, 
tools and horn; 4 cylinders, 20 
h. p., sliding gears, Bosch mag- 
nete. Roadster, with 110-inch 
wheelbase, le 


After you have examined these points, if you will 
let our dealer drive you in this ear, and see its 
pulling power triumph over sand and mud that 

would stall a motor of ordinary bore and 

stroke, you will need no further demonstration. 


The 20-Horse-Power Cars 


20 horse-power cars have the enthusiastic 
friendship ot over fifteen thousand owners in 
all parts of the world. The motor in the run- 
about, depicted Welow, is identical with that 
which carried a Hupmobile world-touring car 
around the world. <A ear of this type has with 
stood successfiilly nearly a year of rough- 
riding service in army maneuvers, driven by 
Major Dickson, 26th Infantry, U.S. A. 

Eighty per cent of the new sales of this car come 
through the recommendations of owners. So 
far as we know, every Hupmobile that has ever 
been manufactured is still in running condi- 
tion, barring a few that have been destroyed 

- _ by fire or accident. 

Graceful in style, easy to. handle, wonderfully eco- 
nomical in upkeep, this car retains its distine- 
tion as a standard runabout type for town and 
country use; is a favorite with doctors, busi- 
ness men ‘and salesmen in their daily work; is 
popular with women and the more youthful~ 
drivers on agcount of. its extreme simplicity 
and safety, and graces the garages of more 
people of wealth and fashion than any other 
smaél. ear. that was:ever marketed. 

Visit the nearest dealer in your territery and study 
these facts for yourself. Then you will realize 
what renders, the price and performance of 
the Hupmobile extraordinary. 


Detroit; Michigan 








